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Among the minor dramatic productions of the Elizabethan 
age there is a number of plays which were formerly, on various 
grounds of external or internal evidence, ascribed to Shakespeare, 
but have been for the greater part proved by modem critical 
researches to be spurious, some of them being still regarded as 
doubtful. Apart from the interest of this controversy and the 
inducement given by it to a closer appreciative study of the 
great poet's undoubted works, not a few of those plays command 
the attention of the Elizabethan student on account of their indi- 
vidual literary merit The seven 'Doubtful Plays' contained in 
the folio of 1664 ^2iv® been several times reprinted in later days, 
and one of them, 'Pericles , is generally embodied in the editions 
of Shakespeare's genuine works. But those reprints do not stand 
the test of modern criticism, and the rest of the pseudo - Shake- 
spearian dramas are altogether difficult to procure. A writer in the 
Saturday Review of April 12, 1884 suggested, if some one would 
collect the strays which fancy has endeavoured to fasten on Shake- 
speare "he would do an uncommonly good deed". This "good 
deed" the editors of the "Pseudo -Shakespearian Plays" have anti- 
cipated; their intention is to issue under this title all those plays 
— about seventeen in number — which were either directly pu- 
blished under Shakespeare's name or initials, or have been in any 
way indirectly, through ignorance or otherwise, attributed to him. 
They will be published from time to time (as quickly as circum- 
stances will permit) in a series of separate editions. Two of the 
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series have already appeared, viz. I. Faire P2m (1883), II. The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton (1884). Like these two, every fol- 
lowing play will be printed from the oldest text, carefully collated 
with later editions; with the addition of explanatory notes and an 
introduction dealing with the authorship, sources, metre, biblio- 
graphy, &c. A comprehensive Essay will be prefixed to the whole 
collection, which, it is hoped, may be completed in four or five 
years. An opportunity will thus be given of procuring an accurate 
reprint of each play and finally of the whole collection at a 
comparatively small cost. 

The following is a list of the plays contemplated in this 
edition: — 

Already published, 
I. Faire Em. Jl. 2. 
II. The Merry Devil of Edmonton. M-. 2, 

In preparation, 

III. Edward III., 

IV. The Birth of Merlin. 

After which will follow. 
The troublesome reign of King John, 
A Warning to Fair Women, 
The Arraignment of Paris, 
Arden of Feversham, 
Mucedorus, 

George-a-Green, the Pinner of Wakefield, 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
The London Prodigal, 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Sir John Oldcastle, 

The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling Street, 
The Yorkshire Tragedy, 
Locrine. 

Friendly communications as to rare editions, &c. will be gladly 
received by Dr. L. Proescholdt, Homburg v. d. H., 35 Elisa- 
bethenstrasse. 



Halle, prlnteil by E. Kama. 
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INTRODUCnOX. 



The comedy of Fain' Km has bcni handt'd down to us in 
two quarto editions, tho one publishrd in 1631 (A), the other without 

a date (B). Of the fonner, three copies are preserved in the British 

h 21 e 
Museum (643. c. 14, - — -- — , 161. a. 26); of the latter, only one 

copy is known to be extant.') The edition of 1631 is entitled: 
'A Pleasant Comedic of Faire Km, The Millers Daughter of Man- 
chester. With the Love of William the Conqueror. As it was 
sundry times publiquely acted in the Honourable Citie of London, 
by the right Honourable the Lord Strange his Seruants. London, 
Printed for John Wright, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Bible in Guilt-spur street without Newgate. 1631.* The 
title of the undated edition agrees with the one just given, except 
in the imprint, which runs thus: 'Imprinted at London for T. N. 
and J. W. and are to be solde in S. Dunstones Churchyarde in 
Fleete-streete.* As little as in the title, the two editions differ in 
the text of the play itself. In both editions, the critic meets with 
the same senseless readings; in both, a number of scenes, evidently 
written as verse by the author, have been corrupted to prose; and 
in both, these prose -passages have, in the same most arbitrary 
manner, been printed as verse. It is therefore all but certain that 
one of the two editions is a mere reprint of the other. And there 
can b i little doubt as to which of them is to be regarded by us 
as thj Fsditio princeps of the play. The spelling in the undated 
edition is of a more ancient character than in the edition of 
1 63 1 ; cp. the frequent use of an (A) for a (B) in B/aunch, straunge 
e c, the ending ^es (A) for -s (B) in ormwieuies^ coivardes etc., the use 
oi y (A) for /* (B) in tylty Yle, rnyUd\ ashamde (A) for ashanid (B), 



') The initials E. M. on the fly-leaf of the copy in the Bodleian Library 
point to Malone as former possessor of it. Two short notes, occasionally 
written in the margin of the book, were probably made by the same scholar. 
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uerie (A) for tury (B), etc. In some few instances, besides, the 
edition of 1 63 1 corrects misprints or wrong readings of the undated 
edition^ viz. II. i. 82 A true lover y B truer love; lU. i. 15 A I would , 
B It would; V. I. 144 is wanting in A, added in B. Moreover, it 
is not probable that a piece of so little intrinsic value as Faire 
Em should have been reprinted after the year 1631, i.e. a few 
years before the Puritan Revolution put a temporary stop to all 
play-writing. 

A third edition of our comedy is mentioned by a certain 
Chetwood, who, in 1750, published Faire Em together with five 
other plays. His edition bears the same title as A and B; the 
imprint is as follows: Dublin: Printed and Sold by the Editor 
W. R. Chetwood, in the Four-court-marshalsea; Messrs. G. and 
A. Ewing, P. Wilson, H. Hawker, and S. Price, in Dame-street; G. 
Faulkner, and A. Long, in Essex -Street; J. Hoey, in Skinner Row, 
and J. Edall, in Corkhill, Booksellers. MDCCL. In his short preface, 
Chetwood imparts to the reader his opinions as to the time, the 
author and the different editions of our play. *I cannot learn', 
he says, *who is the Author of this Play, but by the Stile, Conduct 
and Manner, take it to be wrote in the latter End of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. I have seen three different editions of it, the 
First without a Date, and not divided into Acts; the second, in 
1 6 19, with the Acts divided, and some immaterial Alterations. 
However I have chose to follow that. The last Edition seems 
only to be a copy of the first, since no Acts are distinguished.' 
The 'Last Edition*, mentioned by Chetwood, is probably that of 
1 631; the second, however, wlu<*h he pretends to have followed, 
must certainly have been a rara avis. No copy of it is known to 
be extant, and with the exception of Chetwood, no one seems to 
have mentioned it. It may, therefore, well be doubted whether 
there ever existed an edition of 16 19. And indeed, examining 
the alterations in Chetwood's text, which are far from being im- 
material, we shall easily find that all of them bear the stamp of 
the^age in which Pope edited the works of Shakespeare. The 
metre has occasionally been smoothed by the omission or the ad- 
dition of some indifferent word; harsh and vulgar expressions have 
carefully been expunged; so chastity ^ God, huszvi/e, lust, slut have 
been changed into honour. Heaven, madam, love, maid. Very often 
one or more lines have been omitted, and once or twice prose- 
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passages have been turned into verse. At the end of the acts, 
some rhyme-couplet has generally been added, which, in its rhetorical 
and bombastic style, widely differs from the rest of the play. We 
shall, therefore, hardly be mistaken in supposing Chetwood himself 
to have been the author of the alterations in question. In order 
to give more credit to his own emendations, he probably thought 
it expedient to pretend them to have been drawn from an old 
edition. Steevens, too, occasionally calls Chetwood, who was also 
the author of a History of the Stage and of a Life of Ben Jonson, *a 
blockhead and a measureless and bungling liar.' 

In our own time, the Comedy of Faire Em has been twice 
republished, by Prof. N. Delius and by the late Mr. Simpson. In 
the introduction to his edition'^). Prof. Delius discusses Tieck's 
hypothesis on the author of our play and gives a short account 
of Chetwood's edition. As to the latter, he arrives at the same 
conclusion as the present editors who for several of the details 
given above are indebted to his remarks. As Prof. Delius was not 
aware of tlie existence of the undated edition at the Bodleian 
Library, his text of the play, printed in modem orthography, is on 
the whole formed from the edition of 163 1. In the Introduction, 
he enumerates some of Chetwood*s alterations and some conjectures 
of his own. That list, however, is far from being exhaustive; for 
in more than one instance. Prof. Delius has departed from the 
original text, or has adopted Chetwood's alterations, without giving 
the reader any notice of it. His edition has certainly the merit 
of having first called the attention of German scholars to Faire 
Em, but our notes will sufficiently prove that it cannot stand the 
test to which we now-a-days usually submit a critical edition. 

Mr. Simpson's edition of Faire Em^) is superior to that of 
Delius in many respects. In a number of passages, the English 
editor has succeeded in restoring the sense and in correcting the 
metre of the play. In most of these cases, short foot-notes indicate 
the reading of the quarto-editions. We must however regret that 
Mr. Simpson was prevented by a premature death from comparing 
those foot-notes once more with the originals. Many an error 



*) Pseudo-Shaksperesche Dramen. Herausgegeben von Nicolaus Delius. 
Fiinftes Heft: Fair Em. Elberfeld, 1874. 

3) The School of Shakspere. By Richard Simpson. London, 1 878, vol. 
II> P- 337 seqq. 
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\t«duld, we are convinced, have been corrected, many an addition 
would have been made, and many a reading would have been 
amended. The editor of Mr. Simpson's posthumous work, Mr. 
Gibbs, has been contented with adding some few conjectures or 
corrections and with superintending the printing of the book. Such 
as it is, Mr. Simpson's edition of Faire Em is only an example 
of the ancient, now -a -days superseded eclectic method of editing 
the productions of the past. 

The greatest interest in our play has been evinced by Prof. 
P^lze. On different occasions*) he has tried to restore the corrupt 
text and the defective versification of the play. A number of the 
emendations, proposed by that distinguished scholar, are almost in- 
contestable; others may be called in question by a more conser- 
vative critic; all of them bear testimony to their author's skill and 
learning and should certainly not be overlooked either by the editor 
or by the reader of Faire Em. 

The question as to the author of the Comedy of Faire Em 
has been repeatedly taken up; but as conclusive proofs are ab- 
solutely wanting, it is not likely ever to be brought to a satisfactory 
close, unless new documents are produced. 

The German critic -poet, L. Tieck, to whom his countrymen 
owe a translation of Faire Em, ascribed the play to no meaner 
a poet than to Shakespeare himself.^) The evidence by which he 
supported this hypothesis is the same as that by which he was 
induced to attribute Mucedorus to Shakespeare. In the library of 
King Charles II., we are informed, there existed a volume labelled 
Shakespeare y vol.1., which contained Mucedorus, The Merr)' Devil 
of Edmonton , and Faire Em. The same remarks which we have 
made on this criterion in our Introduction to Mucedorus, apply to 
Faire Em. We are entirely ignorant to whom the book originally 
belonged, and on whose authority the bookbinder gave it the title 
in question. It may be that the original owner of the volume was 
guided by some tradition which has long since sunk into oblivion, 
or that he ascribed the three plays to Shakespeare only because 
they had been represented at the Globe. That, moreover, at the 



*) Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists. Halle, 1880, p. 6 seqq., p. 125 seqq. 
— Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. XV., p. 344 seqq. 

*) Ludwig Tieck, Shakespeare's Vorschule. Leipzig, 1829, Vol. II, 
p. VI seqq. 
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time lilt,' hook was bound, Shakespeare wAs not geniTally considered 
as the author of the three comedies, appears from the fact that 
the editors of the third folio of Shakespeare's works, although 
admitting seven plays, not contained in Ff Al^, did not include 
in it either Mucedorus, or the Merry Devil of Edmonton, or lastly 
Faire Em. 

Tieck's hypothesis seems not to have met with much appro- 
bation: as far as we know, only one critic has taken it up and 
endeavoured to support it with a number of new arguments. That 
critic is Mr. Simpson, who in the long and learned Introduction 
to his edition of our play has carefully pointed out all that can 
be alleged in favour of Shakespeare being the author of Faire Yju. 
We think it well to lay before the reader the line of argument 
adopted by the English scholar. 

The basis of Mr. Simpson's inquir}' is a passage taken from 
the Introduction to Greene's Farewell to Folly, in which the Comedy 
of Faire Em and its author appear to have been alluded to. That 
passage, as far as it is of interest to us, runs thus:^) *But, by your 
leave, gentlemen, some, overcurious, will carp and say, that if 1 
were not beyond 1 would not be so bold to teach my betters their 
duty, and to show them the sun that have brighter eyes than myself. 
Well, Diogenes told Alexander of his folly, and yet he was not a 
king. Others will flout and over-read every line with a frump, and 
say 'tis scurvy, when they themselves are such scabbed lads that 
they are like to die of the J'azioti\ but if they come to write, or 
publish any thing in print, it is either distilled out of ballets"), or 
borrowed of Theological poets, which, for their calling and gravity 
being loth to have any prophane pamphlets pass under their hand, 
get some other Batillus to set his name to their verses. Thus is 
the ass made proud by this underhand brokery. And he that 
cannot write true English without the help of clerks of parish 
churches will needs make himself the father of interludes. O 'tis 
a jolly matter when a man hath a familiar style, and can endite 
a whole year and never be beholding to art. But to bring Scripture 
to prove anything he says, and kill it dead with the text in a 



®) Simpson, 1. c, p. 377 seq. 

') *Part of the plot of Faire Em was probably distilled from the ballad 
licensed to Henry Carre, March 2, 1580 — 81, under the title of The Miller's 
Daughter of Manchester.^ Simpson, 1. c. 
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trifling subject of love, 1 tell you is no small piece of cunning. 
As, for example, two lovers on the stage arguing one another of 
unkindness, his mistress runs over him with this canonical sentence, 
"A man's conscience is a thousand witnesses"; and her knight again 
excuseth himself with that saying of the Apostle, "Love covereth 
the multitude of sins." I think this was simple abusing of Scripture. 
In charity be it spoken, I am persuaded the sexton of St. Giles 
without Cripplegate would have been ashamed of such blasphemous 
rhetoric' Both the lines, quoted somewhat inexactly by Greene, 
are taken from the last scene of Faire Em (11. 122 and 158). It 
is evident, therefore, that the Comedy of Faire Em must have been 
represented before the Farewell to Folly was registered (1587, first 
(?) edition 1591). But this chronological fact is the only inference 
which we are entitled to draw from Greene's words. His allusion 
to the author of Faire Em is so vague and obscure that it can 
hardly be turned to any account. Nevertheless, Mr. Simpson doies 
not hesitate to take Shakespeare for the author hinted at by Greene. 
* Greene*, he says, *here pretends that Shakespeare could not have 
written the play himself; it was written by some theological poet 
and fathered by him.' Every student of Elizabethan literature 
knows that Greene is indeed to be numbered with the most bitter 
of Shakespeare's adversaries. Mr. Simpson is perhaps right in sup- 
posing that even in some writings preceding the Epistle appended 
to the Groatsworth of Wit (1592), he abused and reviled the actor- 
author, who in fact was to be the only Shake -scene of the country. 
But Mr. Simpson goes too far in thinking Shakespeare to have 
been the only aim of Greene's envenomed pen, and in referring 
all the passages in which Greene flouts at dramatical authors, to 
Shakespeare alone. At least, with regard to the passage quoted 
above, an unbiassed critic will hardly be so bold as to draw the 
same inference which ]Mr. Simpson has taken from it. 

Mr. Simpson himself, not much relying on his own arguments, 
analyses in the latter part of his Introduction the play itself, in 
order to see how far it is consistent with the idea of Shakespeare 
being the author of it. In his opinion, the reader cannot but be re- 
minded of Shakespeare by the plot of the play itself, by the manner 
in which it is conducted, by the characters, by some special forms 
of thought and imagery, and lastly by some words and figures of 
speech. It seems to us unnecessary to follow Mr. Simpson in this 
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part of his inquin'. It will suffice to say that it would bo easy 
to point out a number of passages in Faire Em which no critic 
would ever be tempted to ascribe to Shakespeare, and that, on 
the other hand, it would only be a matter of time to prove by 
the same arguments that Shakespeare had his hand in a number of 
plays with which he had certainly nothing to do. 

Considering all this, we must say that in spite of Mr. Simpson's 
long and elaborate inquiry, he has succeeded as little as Tieck in 
settling the question as to the author of Faire Fsa, All that is 
shown by hLs investigation is that our play was composed before 
1 59 1, and that it was not written by Cireene, as Edward Phillips, 
in his ThecUrum Poeiarum 1675, declares. 

In the same Introduction, Mr. Simpson sets forth another theory 
with regard to the contents of our play. The C^omedy of Faire 
Em, he thinks, has a symbolical meaning and refers to events in 
the history of the stage. William the C'onqueror is William Kempe, 
who, in 1586, went to Denmark; Mountney and Valingford, two 
actors of his troop, stay behind and contend for the prize of the 
Manchester stage. The windmill is the type of the theatre, Faire 
Em is the prize, he who wins her bears the palm as play-wright 
Her wooers are the plain-spoken and homely Valingford (Shake- 
speare), the stilted Mountney (Marlowe), and Manuile (Greene), the 
doubleman with two mistresses, who knows not whether to devote 
himself to the play or the pastoral tale, and at last falls between 
two chairs and is rejected by both, and in return rejects both. 
This satire, Mr. Simpson concludes, moved Greene's indignation, 
and he replied in the Introduction to his next work, i. e. the Fare- 
well to Folly. 

Mr. Simpson's theory has been somewhat modified and extended 
by another well-known English critic, Mr. F. (i. Fleay.^) Also Mr. 
Fleay thinks William Kempe to be indicated under the name of 
William the Conqueror. Before leaving England, Kempe was the 
head of the Queen's Company, a king over a troop of players. 
During his absence from England, J. Dutton and J. Lanham were 
acting as managers of that company. These two are Mountney 
and Valingford, the regents left in authority by the conquering 
Gullielmo. At the same time, however, Mountnt^ and Valingford 



*•) Shakespeare Manual, 1878, p. 281 seq. 
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as well as the third of Faire Plm*s suitors, Manuile, are to represent 
play-writers of the time. As to Mountney and Manuile, Mr. Fleay 
agrees with Mr. Simpson in identifying them with Marlowe and 
Greene. Valingford, however, is not Shakespeare, but George Peele.^) 
All three of them try to win the hand of Faire ]^m. Who is Faire 
Em? Certainly not the Manchester public, with whom the poets 
had nothing to do, but the Company of the Queen's players, with 
whom the poets were seeking connection. Greene, we know, was 
connected with that company uj) to the year 1589; Orlando, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, and James the Fourth were all written 
for the Queen's players. In 1589, when Kempe had returned to 
England, the Queen*s company seems, according to our play, to 
have dissolved its connection with Greene and entered a new 
engagement with G. Peele. This date coincides pretty well with 
what we know about the time in which Faire Em was published 
(before 1591). 

We cannot but acknowledge the skill and sagacity which the 
English scholar has shown in putting forth and defending his theory. 
Nevertheless, he has not succeeded in winning us over to his opinion. 
Mr. Fleay himself must own that the allegory for which he and 
Mr. Simpson take the fable of the play, lacks consistency. Mountney 
and Valingford are the managers of the Queen's Company, left in 
England by W. Kempe, and directly after we are told they are 
two poets who try to get connected with the Queen's Company, 
i. e. with the very same managers of it. Then, we have no histo- 
rical proof whatever as to the relations entertained by Greene and 
Peele with the Queen's Company. We do not know how it came 
that Greene ceased writing for that Company, nor are we anywhere 
informed that Peele was his successor. Lastly, it is not probable 
that Greene, alluding as he did to the Comedy of Faire Em, 
should have been content merely with glancing at it, when he 
himself played such a part in it, as Manuile does. Vindictive, as 
we know he was, he would certainly have wrought his vengeance 
in a less gentle manner. 

It may well be that the idea of the comedy was prompted to 



®) •Camden says that Wallingford is Guall-hen "The old rampire or 
fort." But an old fort is a Peel, and under this name that of George Peele 
is as certainly indicated as it is under that of Pyeboard in The Puritan.' 
Mr. Fleay, 1. c, p. 282. 
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the unknown author of it by \V. Kempe*s visit at tlie Danish court. 
Likewise, it may well be that some of the incidents of the play 
refer to certain events of the stage. But it seems im|)OSsible to 
find out the clew of these events and to fix the details of them 
with any degree of probability. 

As to the present edition of Faire Km, there remains little 
to be said. The text, as given in the old copies, seems not to 
have been derived from the author's manuscript, but from some report 
taken down in short -hand at the representation of the play. 
Only thus can we account for th(? numerous instances of faulty 
versification; only thus can we explain the fact that several scenes 
which, to all appearance, were written in verse by the poet, have 
been handed down to us in prose (printed as irregular verse in 
Qq). Notwithstanding, we have thought it best to be as conservative 
as possible in the re-establishment of the text, and to admit emen- 
dations only in cases where the sense or the construction decidedly 
require to be corrected or where the metre may without difficulty 
be restored. The diffenint readings of the two cjuarto - editions as 
well as the conjectures, made by Delius, Simpson, and KIze, have 
been carefully embodied in tlie notes, which, we hope, will prove 
to be more faithful and complete than those of the former editions. 

The quarto-editions of our play are not divided into acts and 
scenes. Chetwood divided the play into five acts, Tieck into eighteen 
scenes; Delius, combining these two divisions, has five acts and 
eighteen scenes. Our acts and scenes correspond with those of 
Delius; but we have followed Simpson in contracting sc. XVll and 
XVIII (Act V.) into one. Simpson has seventeen scenes, but only 
three acts, act 111., IV., and V. forming one act in his edition. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON ^:.«) 



William the Conqueror. 

ZwENO, King of Denmark, 

Duke Dirot. 

Marques Lubeck. 

mountney. 

Manuile. 

Valingford. 



ROSILIO. *> 

Demarch. ^>' 
J)anish Ambassador. 
The Miller of Manchester 
Trofter, his man, 
Cttizen of Chester, 



Blaunch ''>, Princess of Denmark. 
Mariana, Princess of Sivethia, 
Faire Em, the Millers Daughter, 
Elner*>, the Citizen's Daughter. 

English and Danish Nobles, 
Soldiers, Country men , and Attendants, 



a. Wanting in Qq. ; first added hy Chctwood. — b. Roci/ia B (TIT. > 25), 
Rflzitio Chet. — c. Dimach A (I. I, 74), Oimarch Chct. (III. (>, 14). --</. lUaucIt 
B (passim), Ulanuch A (II. 2, 44). — e. Kliufr Chet., Elinor l^cL 
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SC^KNK I. 

/t^fi/fr William //le Con^ukror ; Mar^uks Lubkck, 7ri/h a pidurr; 
Mountnky; Manuilk; Vamngford : and Dukk Dirot. 

Liib. What meancs faire Hritaines mighty CoiujuiTor 
So suddenly to cast away his stafie, 
And all in passion to forsake thr tylt? 

Dir. My I^ord, this triumph we solemnise henr 
Is of meere loue to your increasing ioyes» 5 

Only expecting cheerefull lookes for all ; 
Wliat sudden pangs then moues your maiesty 
To dimme the hrightnesse of the day with frownes ? 

Wm, Ah, good my Lords, misconster not the cause; 
At least, suspect not my displeaseil hrowes: 10 

I amorously do beare to vour intent, 
For thanks and all that you can wish I yeeld. 
But that which makes me blush and shame to tell 
Is cause why thus I turnt* my conquering eyes 
To cowardes looks and beaten fantasies. 15 

Mount, Sincti we are giltless, we the lesse dismay 
To see this sudden change possess your cheere. 
For if it issue from \our owni^ conceits 
Bred by suggestion of some enuious thoughts, 
Your highnesse wisdome may suppresse it straight. 20 

Vet tell us, good my Lord, what thought it is 

Actus Primus, Scwnd^ Prima, yij. Stage-direction. Enter .... 
Marquis of Lubeck, with a picture on his shield, as cotning^ from the tour- 
nament, Mountney .. . Clict. - I. Prefixed Marques in Qq (passim), con- 
queror, Del. — 4. For solemnise see Abbott, A Shakespearian Grammar, 
s. 491. Chet. has needlessly altered the line to My f.orii, the triumph, we 
have fiere set forth. 7. pan^ Del. — 12. thanks: ami Simp. 15. coward 
looks Del. 
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That thus bereaues you of your late content, 

That in aduise we may assist your (jrace, 

Or bend our forces to reuiue your spirits. 
25 JVm, Ah, Marques Lubeck, in thy power it lyes 

To rid my bosome of these thraled dumps: 

And therefore, good my Lords, forbeare a while 

That we may parley of these priuate cares. 

Whose strength subdues mc. more than all the world. 
30 J 7?/. We goe and wish the priuate conference 

Publicke affectes in this accustomed peace. 

[A\v// all but William ivid the Marques. 
ff /;/. Now, Marques, must a conquerer at armes 

Disclose himselfe thrald to vnarmed thoughts. 

And, threatned of a shaddow, yeeld to lust. 
35 No sooner had my sparkeling eyes beheld 

The flames of beautie biasing on this peece, 

But sodenly a sence of myracle. 

Imagined on thy louely Maistres face, 

Made mee abandon bodily regard, 
40 And cast all pleasures on my woonded soule: 

Then, gentle Marques, tell me what she is. 

That thus thou honourest on thy warlike shield; 

And if thy loue and interest be such 

As iustly may give place to mine, 
45 That if it be, my soule with honors wings 

May fly into the bosome of mt deere — 

If not, close them, and stoope into my graue ! 
Ltib, If this be all, renowned conquerer, 

Aduance your drooping spirites, and reuiue 
50 The wonted courage of your Conquering minde ; 

For this faire picture painted on my shield 

Is the true counterfeit of louelv Blaunch, 

24. Or bind Del. — your joys Chet. — 26. To aid my Del. — thral- 
led woes. Chet. — As for thraled, cp. Elze, Notes, XII, p. 6 seq., and Shakesp., 
Sonnet CXXIV, and Tam. I. i. 225; iox dump, see Marlowe's Doctor Faustus 
and Greene's Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, ed. A. W. Ward, Note to I. 12 
(|>. i<>7). — 30. thre priuate 0(j, this private Del., the private Simp. conj. — - 
31. Del. prints and Simp, explains lUtbiic effects, -- in Ihy iniusiomeJ Del. 
- 34. yield to lover Chet. 
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IVinci's and <laii«;lilt*r In ihc King of Danes, 

Whose lH»autic ami i*xi:i-ssi' ol ornanu'ntcs 

Drsonu\s another niannrr of (Iffrnco, 55 

PomjMj and high prrson to attend her slat*' 

Then Marques Luheck any way presents. 

Therefore her vertiies I resi«riu* to thee, 

Alreadie shrinde in th) n^h'gious hrest, 

To Ix^ aduanced and honoured to tlit* full; 60 

Nor beare 1 this an argument of loue, 

I^ut to renown** faire Hlaunch, my Soueraignes C'hilde, 

In euerie place where 1 hy armes may tlo<- it. 

11/;/. Ah ManjU^'N th\ W(»rds bring heauen vnlo my soulo, 
And had I heauen to giue for thy reward, 65 

Thou shouldst be thronde in no vnworthy place, 
liut let m} vtterniost w<»alth suffice thy worth. 
Which here I vowe, and to aspire tlur blisse 
That hangs on (|uicke atchiuement of my loue, 
Thy selfe and I will trauell in disguise, 70 

To bring this Ladie to our Brittaine Court. 

Lfilf. Let William but bethinke what mav auavle, 
And let mee die if 1 denie my ayde. 

\Vm, Then thus: 'I'he Duke Dirot, and thVrle Demarch, 
Will I leaue substituti^s to rule my Kealme, 75 

Wliile mightie loue forbids my being here; 
And ill the name* of Sir Robert of Windsor 
Will goe with tluH' vnto thi» Danish ( ourt. 
Keepe Williams s(icretes, Marcjues, if thou loue him. 
Bright Hlaunch, 1 comi^ ! sweet fortune, fauour me, 80 

And 1 will laud tin name etemallv! 

[Exeunt, 

(>l. this, an Del., this un -- this as an Gibbs (aputl Simp,). — 64. Ah, 
friend* thy Chel. — heart' n into my Chel. and Del. — 67, my utmost Chcl. 

— 69. atchievements Del. 71. our royal court. Chet. — 74. Dimach A 
(through the rest of the play spelled Demarch). — and earl Dimachy Chet. 

— 77. .Ind, in the feigned name of Robert Windsor Chet.; Simp, proposes 
to expunge Sir, — 80, 8 1 . s^^veet fortune, smile on me, || And altars shall be 
raised to worship thee. Chet. 
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Sc:KNK 1 1. 

Enter Ihc Miller and Km, his daii^htir. 

Mil, C'oiiie, daughter, we must leaniii to shake of ponip**. 
To leauc the state that earst beseemd a Knight 
And gentleman of not a meane discent, 
To vndertake this homtilv millers trade: 
5 Thus must we maske, to saue our wretched Hues, 
Threatned by Conquest of this haplesse Vie, 
Whose sad inuasions by the Conqueror, 
llaue made a number such as we subiect 
Their gentle neckes vnto the stubbonie yoke 
lo Of drudging labour and base pesantrie. 
Sir I'homas Croddard now old Cioddard is, 
(loddard the ^Miller of faire Manchester. 
Why should not 1 content me with this state. 
As good Sir Kdmund Trofferd did the flaile? 
15 And thou, sweet Em, must stoope to high estate 
To ioyne with mine that thus we may protect 
Our harmlesse Hues, which, ledd in greater port. 
Would be an enuious obiect to our foes, 
That seeke to root all Britaines Cientrie 
20 Krom bearing countenance gainst their tyrannie. 

Em, Ciood Father, let my full resolued thoughts 
With setled patiens to support this chaunce 
He some poore comfort to your aged soule; 
For therein restes the height of my estate, 
25 That you are pleased with this deiection. 

And that all toyles my hands may vndertake 
Mav serue to worke vour worthines content. 

Mil, 'J'hankes, my deere daughter. These thy plesant words 

ScKNK IL 3. of no meane (Jq ; the correction as given in our text 
wa^ >uggested by Simp. — 9. vnto their stubborne Qq, corr. by Del. - 
II. Thomas (Jodard A (in all other instances spelled Goddard), — 14. Ed- 
mund Trostard Del. — 15. stoope. i. e. submit. — stoop thy high Del. — 
Simp, thinks to hit^h to be a mistake for to like ; to like estate, however, 
wouM little agree with the following to ioyne with mine. — IQ. Simp., over- 
looking that (r'entrie has the quality of a trisyllable here, adds /// at the 
end of the line. 19, 20. Omitted by Chet. 20. against Q<|. — 25. Omitted 
hv (.'het. — 28. thy pleasini^^ words ('hot. 
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Transferrt' nn souK- into a st-coiul lK>au«'i» : 

And in thv st'tled minde mv u>ves c«>nsi^l, 30 

My state rcHiyucs, and I'm in formor plight' 

Although our outward jMimp Ik» thus abased, 

And thraldo to drud«i;in;?, sta\lcsse of the world. 

Let vs retaine those honorable luindes 

lliat lately gouern<Hl our ^upt*rior stale, 35 

Wherein true gentrie is the only nu*ant* 

That makes vs ditVrr fnun bas** millers bonu*. 

lliough we exjKJCt no knight!} delicales, 

Nor thirst in soule lor former som'raigntie. 

Vet may our niyn«l«*s as highly seornr to sloope 40 

To base desires of vulgars worldlynes, 

As if we wen* in our |>rfst»denl wa}. 

And, louely daughter, since thy youthfull vt'ares 

Must needes admit as >ong artections. 

And that swtH?t loue vn partial I perceiues 45 

Her daintie subiects thorough euery part, 

In cliief receiue thest* lt»ssons from my lippes, 

The true discouerers of a Virgins due, 

Xow requisite, now that 1 know thy mindc 

Something enclynde to fauour Manuils sute, 50 

A gentleman, thy Louer in protest; 

And that thou maist not be bv loue dcceiued, 

But tr}e his meaning fit for thy desert. 

In pursuit of all amorous desires, 

Regard thine honour. Let not vehement sighes, 55 

Nor earnest vowes importing feruent loue, 

Render thee subiect' to the wrath of lust 



31. reuyued, and I in Oq; for ihc reading as given above ihc present Edil. 
are answerable. — 33. Omitted by Chct. -- And thrall to Del. - 35. Thar 
lately A. — 37. from plebeian birth Chet. — 38. Knightly delicates. Com- 
j)arc princely delicates (Marlowe's Doctor Faustus I. 83) and a prince'' s deli- 
cates (3 Henry VI., IL 5, 51). — 41. of vulgar 7C'orldliness Chet. — word- 
liness Del. (sec 11. 3, 38). — 44. admit of young Chet. — 45. Instead of 
perceiues Simp, needlessly proposes to read either deceives , or peruses, or 
pursues, or perverts. — 45, 46. Omitted by Chet. — 46. dainie B. — 
through Qq, thorough Del. and Simp. - 47. In brief Del. — 54. Omitted 
by Chet. — 57. wrath of love Chet. 
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For that, tnnisfonnod lo form of swoot doligbl, 

Will bring thy body and thy soule to shame. 
60 Chaste thoughts and modest conuersations, 

Of proofe to keepe out all inchaunting vowes, 

Vaine sighes, forst teares, and pittifuU aspects, 

Are thev that make defonned Ladies faire, 

l^oore wretch, and such intycing men, 
65 That seeke of all but onely preseiit grace; 

Shall in perseuerance of a Virgins due 

Prefer the most refusers to the chovce 

Of such a soule as yeelded what they thought. 

But hoe: where *s Trotter? 

[Here enters Trotter, the Millers man, to them: and 
they within call to him for their gryste, 
70 Trot. Where's Trotter? why. Trotter is here. ^Taith, 

you and your daughter go up and downe weeping and wa- 

menting , and keeping of a wamentation , as who should say, 

the iNIill would goe with your waraenting. 

Mil, How now. Trotter? why complainest thou so? 
75 Trot, Why, yonder is a company of yong men and 

maydes, keepe such a styr for their gryst, that they would 

haue it before my stones be readie to grind it. But, yfaith, 

J would 1 coulde breake winde enough backward: you should 

not tarrie for your gryst, 1 warrant \ou. 
80 Mil, Content thee, Trotter, 1 will go pacific them. 

Trot, 1 wis you will when I cannot. Why, looke, you 

haue a Mill — Why, what's your Mill without mee? Or 

rather, ^Nlistres, what were 1 without you? 

[Here he taketh Ym about the neck, 

58. to former Qq; to form of \s Simp.'s conjecture. 63. deformed 

bodies fair, Del. — 64. Simj). j^roposes lo read And poor ones rich instead 
of Poore wretch. — 64, 65. By a strange blunder the words such and att 
are transposed in Simp.*s edition ; but Simp. , rightly discerning what the 
sense of the ])assage requires, ])roposes in a foot-note the arrangement of the 
words as it is found in the old copies. — 66. I'lr^in's i'div Simp. conj. — 
68. *Qy: they soiij^^^htr* Simj). The whole speech of the Miller reminds the 
reader of Polonius* advice to Laertes (Haml. I. 3, 55 81) and of the precepts 
given to Bertram by the ('ountcss in All's Well I. 1,69 81. — 69. ivhere 
is Qq, whereas Simp. — 70 — 73. As four lines in (Jq, divided at here \ wee- 
ping I xvametitation \ wamenting. -— 70. Trotter's here Chet. — 80. Pit 
go Simp. — 82. Ot rather A. — 83. The stage-direction omitted by Del. 
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AV//. Nav, TroUtT, il \<»n fall a iln^lini;, I nm'II [I'nic 

VOU OIUT. 85 

TroL 1 divclt* N«>ii, claiih", to ainriul nou. ^*ou arr loo 

9 m 

fviio to he a Millers ilaui^hler ; l(»r if you shouUl but stoopo 
lo Uike vp the lole-disli, you will liauc llif crampt* iu your 
finger at least leu \veek<\s afU'r. 

J///. Ah, wimI said. TrottiT: leach her to play the i^oinl 00 
huswife, aud ihou ^hall haui' her lo tin wile, if ihou canst 
got her good wil. 

Trot, Ah, wonls! wherein I see Matrimonii* come loaden 
with kisM»s to salut<' me: Now lei mr alone to pick the mill, 
lo fill the hopper, to takr ihe loK', to mend the sayles, yea, 1)5 
and to make the mill to 1^0 wiih the verie force of mv loui'. 

I lit 1 1 IhiV must call for tJuir i*ryst within. 
I come, I come; vfaith, now vou >hall haiie vour urrvst, or 
else Trotter will troll an<l anihlc himselfe to death. 

I Till y call him ai^ainc, Kxit, 



sct:nk hi. 

E9itcr KiN(; OK Dknmakkk, with some Attcmlants, IU.ainch his 
(huightcr, ^Mariana, MAkgiiKs Luiikck, William, disi^uisai. 

King, Lord ^hiripies Luln'cke, welcome home. * 

Welcome, braue Knight, vnto the Deimiarke King, 
For Williams sakt*, the noble Norman Duke, 
So fcimous for his fortunes and successe, 

That graccth him with name of Conqueror; 5 

Right double welcome must thou be to us. 

Rob, Wind, And to my Lord the King shall I recount 
Vour graces c«)urleous entertainment. 
That for his sake vouchsafe to honor mt.', 
A simple Knighl, attendant on his grace. 10 

King, Hut say, Sir Knight, what may J call your name? 

84. yon fait A. - you o'rr DeL - 85 88. Prinlctl as five lines in 
Qq , ending amend you \ dau^litcr \ tote-disti \ futi^er \ after. — 8<). fniirers 
Chet. — 90. to play omittetl by DeL - - 06. Here ttiey calt . . . Chet. — 
98. They . . . again. Exeunt, DeL 

Scene IIL Stage-direction : Enter Ziceno, h'in^ of Denmarti . . . Chet. 
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Rob, Wind, Robert Windsor, and like your maiestit*. 
King, I tell thee, Robert, 1 so admire the man 
As that 1 count it haynous guilt in him 
15 That honours not Duke William with his heart. 

Blaunch, bid this straunger welcome, good my gyrle. 

B launch. Sir, 
Should 1 neglect your highnes charge herein. 
It might be thought of base discourtesie. 
20 Welcome, Sir Knight, to Denmarke, hartelie. 

Rob, Wind, Thanks, gentle Ladie. Lord ^Marques, what is she ? 
Tjib, That same is Blaunch, the daughter to the King, 
The substance of the shadow that you saw. 

Rob, Wind, !Mav this be shee, for whom 1 crost the Seas? 
25 1 am ashamde to think 1 was so fond, 

In whom there's nothing that contents my mynd, 
III head, worse featurde, vncomly, nothing courtly; 
Swart and ill fauored, a Q)lliers sanguine skin. 
I neuer saw a harder fauour'd Slut; 
30 Loue her? for what? 1 can no whit abide her! 

King, Mariana, I haue this day receiued letters 
From Swethia, that lets me vnderstand 
Your raunsome is collecting there with speed. 
And shortly shalbe hither sent to vs. 
35 • Mar, Not that I finde occasion to mislike 

12. Robert of Windsor, so please your diet., Robert of Windsor, ant 
Del. Qy: Robert Windsor, an it {Robert having the quality of a monosyl- 
lable).'^ — 13. Del. reads Knight instead oi Robert. — \:^. famous guilt 
Del. — 15. in his heart Del. — 16. good 7ny child Chti. — 17. ^/r omitted 
by Del. — 17, 18. Printed as one line in Qq; in placing Sir in a separate 
line we have followed Simp. Both lines are omitted in Chet. — 18. therein 
Del. — 20. to Denmark's royal court Chet. — 22. Blaunch, daughter Qq, 
the inserted by Chet. and Simp. Elze prefers to read Blanch, sole daughter, 
since, lower down (IV. 2, 7), we are informed that Blanch is the king's 'only 
daughter' (See Elze, Notes, XIII, p. 7). — 27. /// head = Ill-headed r The 
only passage where we have met with the compound ill-headed, is in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, bk IV, c. I, st. 3, 1. 4 ; but there it has the sense of 'distur- 
bed in the head*. Simp, and Elze think our passage corrupt; the former 
j)roposes ^o read /// head, worse face, the latter (Notes, XIV, p. 8) Ill-shaped, 
worse-featured, — 29. harder -favoured maid. Chet. — 34. shortly hither 
shall be Del. — 35. of mislike Qq, of misliking Del., to mislike Simp. conj. 
— 'Evidently there is something wanting here; Mariana's speech should begin 
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Mv (MittTtainmrnl in a our •'rar<'> lourt, 
liut that I long to sec my natiiu^ lioinr 

Kin^, And reason haue you, Madam, for the same. 
Lord Marques, I commit vnlo your charge 
The entertainment of Sir Robert h(»re; 40 

Let him reraaine with you within lh<» Court, 
Jn sohice and disport to spend the timti. 

Rob, Wind, J thank your highnes, whose bounden I remain<\ 

/A'.v// King of dknmarkk. 

niiumch, [spciikvih //us secrftiv at one end of the sUi^e] 
Vnhappie Hhiunch, wliat strange eflects are these 
That workes williin my thoughts ct)nfusedly? 45 

That still, me ihinkes, aflection drawes me on. 
To take, to like, nay more, to loue this knight. 

Rob, Wind, A modest counttMiance ; no hcauie su1Um» looke; 
Not uerie faver, but rilehlv deckt with fauour; 
A sweet face, an exci^eding daintie hand; 5*^^ 

A bodv wcTe it iVaraed of wax 
Uy all the cunning Artists of the world, 
It could not better be proj)orti(jncd. 

Ltib, How now, Sir Robert? in a studie, man? 
Here is no tyme for contemplation. 55 

Rob, Wind, !\ly Lonl, there is a C(Ttain odd conceit 
Which on the sudden greatly troubles me. 

Lub, How liki» you Blaunch? 1 partly do j>erceiue 
Tlie little boy hath played the wagg with you. 

Rob, Wind, The mon' 1 look the more 1 louc to look. 60 
Who seyes that Mariana is not faire? 
lie gage my gauntlet gainst the cnuious man 
That dares auow there liueth her compare. 

TMb, Sir Robert, you mistake your counterfait, 
This is the Ladv which vou came to see. 65 

with a line somewhat lo the foUowinj^ effect: /i ^/mh my heart to hear 
these joyful tidini^s* &c. (Elze, Notes, p. 134). — 37. Jhtt 1 that 1 Del. — 
home, Qq, home - the pres. Edd. — 38. Omitted by Chct. — 43. hightness 
A, highnes B. — whose boumien I remain om. by Cliet. — In Qq the 
stage-direction is after 1. 42; set right by Del. — 44. \.lside'\ Del. - - 45. work 
Del. — 51. formed all of wax Del., framed all of wax Simp. conj. — 
54. in a study. Compare /// a brown study. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
ed. Ward, XIV, too (p. 105 and p. 26O). 
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Rob, Wind, Yea, mv Lord: She 's coiinlorfail in deed, 
For there's the substance that contents me best. 

TaiI), That is my louc. Sir Robert, you do wrong me. 
Rob, Wind, The better for you, Sir, she is your Loue — 
70 As for the wrong, 1 see not how it growes. 

J Alb, In seeking tliat whicli is anothers riglit. 
Rob, Wind. As who should say your louc were priuiU^ged, 
That none might looke vpon her but your si^lfi*. 
Lub, These iarres becomes not our familiaritii;, 
75 Nor will 1 stand on termes to mouc your patience. 
Rob, Wind, Whv, mv Lord, 
\\\\ 1 of flesh and bloud as well as vou? 
Then giue me leaue to loue as well as you. 

Lub, To loue. Sir Robert? but whom? not she I lou(^? 
80 Nor stands it with the honor of mv state 
To brooke corriuals with me in mv loue. 

Rob, Wind, So, Sir, we are thorough for that L[ady]. 
Ladies, farewell. I^ord ^larques, will you go? 
lie finde a time to speake with her 1 trow. 
85 Lub, With all my heart. Come, Ladies, wil you walke? 

[Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Manuile atone, disiruised. 

Man. Ah, Em! the subiect of my restlesse thoughts. 
The Anuyle whereupon my heart doth beat. 
Framing thy state to thy desert — 

66. >W, my Lord Del. — Stie is Qq, Stte^s the pres. Edd. — 67. t/iere 
ts (Jq, tliere^s Chet. and Simj). — that best contents me Qi\ ; Simp, proposes 
to read, either, For tftere*s tfie substance tJiat dotti best content me, or, For 
t/tere*s tJie substance best contentetli me; our text is regulated according to 
El.*s suggestion (see Notes, XV, pp. 8 seq.). - 68. Tfiat is my iove, .Sir 
Robert ; you do me wrong. Del. — 74. become Del. — 76, 77. Printed as 
one line in Qq, divided by Del. — 77. Am not I Qq, Am 1 not Del. — 
82. Omitted by Chet. — ^T/iorougfi, a mistake — perhaps ttiwart. (So, sir, 
"d'etre ttiivart for)\ Simp. — for that L. Qq, for that. Del.; we have adopt- 
ed the reading of Simp. {So, at the beginning of the line, being a so-called 
monosyllabic foot). — 84. Omitted by Chet. — Del. adds [Aside\ — / witl 
finde Qq, Pit find Simp. 

ScENK IV. 3. Forming ttiy Del. — thy lowly state Chet. 
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Full vll this lift* U'loiiirs thv lirautMilx lookr. 

Wherein sweet lone aiul vertue sits t»nthronecl. s 

Had world! where riches is esteemed ahoue them both, 

In whose bast» eye> nought elsi* is bountifull! 

A Millers daughttT, silie^ tin* multituile. 

Should not bv loued of a genth^man. 

But let them breath iheir soules into the a} re, lu 

Yet will I still alVect tht.-e as niv selfe, 

So thou Ih» constant in thy pli«^hted vi»w. 

Hut here comes one lie listen to his talke. 

[Man I' ILK s /it its, hiding himselfe. 

Enter VAlJN(iFOKl> at another dore, disguised. 

Val. (i(K% William Conqueror, and seeke thy loue, 
Seeke Uiou a mynion in a forren land, 15 

Whilest I draw backe and court \W) lout* at home, 
The Millers daughter of faire Manchester 
Hath bound my feet to this delightsomi* soyli*, 
And from her t»ves do dart such goUlen beames 
That holds mv harte in her subiection. 20 

Mapi, He ruminates on mv beloued chovce: 

m m 

Ciod graunt he come not to preuent my hope. 
Hut heres another, him yle listen to. 

Enter Mountney, disguised, at another dore. 

Mount. Nature vniust, in vtterance of thy arte. 
To grace a i>esaiit with a Princes fame! 25 

Pesant am I, so to mis-tenne mv loue: 
Although a Millers daughter by her birth, 

6. Had world ivliere riches are esteemed most ('bet. (and not is esteem- 
ed most, as Del., p. XI, erroneously states); Simp, proposes ''hove botJi for 
above them Itoth, — 10. Compare Here could I breathe my soul into the 
air, 2 Henry VI., III. 2, 391 (quoted by Simp.). - 13. / will Qq, Vll Del. 
and Simp. — 20. That hold Del. 22. Ileav'n grant Chet. — 23. listen 

too. Del. — 25. Princes fame Qq, princess frame Chet., princess" fame 
Del., princess fame Simp. Elze proj)oses to read princess* face, which, 
indeed, would heller ajjrce with Mountney's subsequent praise of 'her 
bfautifs ii'orthyncs* (1. 35). See Noles, XXTJI, pp. O^eq. 26. Pesant 1- ^Im I 
so to Cliet. 
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Vet may her beautie and *her vertues well suffice 
To hyde the blemish of her birth in hell, 
30 Where neither enuious eyes nor thought can perce, 
But endlesse darknesse euer smother it. 
Cioe, William Conqueror, and seekc thy loue, 
Whilest I draw backe and court mine owne the while 
Decking her body with such costly robes 
35 As may become her beauties worthynes; 

That so thy labors may be laughed to scorne, 
And she thou seekest in forraine regions 
Be darkned and eclipst when she arriucs 
By one that 1 haue chosen nearer home. 
40 Man, What! Comes he to, to intercept my loue? 
Then hye thee Manuile to forestall such foes. 

[Kvt/ Manuile. 
Mount, What now, Lord Valingford, are you behinde? 
The king had chosen you to goe with him. 

Val. So chose he you, therefore 1 marveile much 
45 That both of vs should linger in this sort. 
What may the king imagine of our staye? 

Mount, The king may iustly think we are to blame: 
But 1 immagined I might well be spared, 
And. that no other man had borne my minde. 
50 Val, The like did 1: in frendship then resolue 

What is the cause of your vnlookt for stay? 

Mount, Lord Valingford, 1 tell thee as a friend: 
Loue is the cause why 1 haue stayed behinde. 
Val, Loue, my Lord? of whom? 
55 Mount, Of Em, the millers daughter of Manchester. 
Val, But may this be? 
Mount, Why not, my Lord? I hope full well you know 

28. and her verities serve Cliet. — 37. Simp., not being aware that 
region is to be pronounced as a trisyllable here, needlessly adds \put\ 
after seekest (See Elze, Notes, XVII, p. 10). 40. What comes he to, 

Qq and Simp., What comes he too, Chct., What! Comes he too Del. — 
43. tiath chosen Del. and Simp. — 55. Of omitted in Qq. We have 
adopted El.'s emendation (Notes, XVIII, p. 10), which seems to be required 
both by grammar and metre {Daughter must, of course, he pronounced 
as a monosyllable here). 
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That loue respt'Cts no tiiftVrcnct' of stale, 
So beautie serue to stir affection. 

Va/, But this it is that makes me wonder most, 60 

That you and I should Ih» of ont» conseile 
In such a straunge vnlikly jiassion. 

MounL But is that true? My Loni, I hope you do hut i«\stk 

Val. I would I did; then wen* my griefe the lesse. 

Mount, Nay, neuer grieue; for if the cause be sucli, 65 
To ioyne our thoughts in such a Simpathy, 
All cnuie set asyde: let vs agree 
To veeld to evthers forluni* in this chovce. 

Val. Content, say I: ami whatsot»re befall, 
Shake hands* my Lord, and fortune thriue at all. 70 

[Exeunt, 

A C T 1 1. 
sc:knk I. 

Entir Km, and Tkoiter, the Millers man, with a kerchife on his 

head, and an Vrinall in his hand, 

Em, Trotter, where haue vou beene? 

Trot, Where haue 1 beene? Why, what signifies this? 

Em, A kerchiefe, doth it not? 

Trot, What call you this, I pray? 

Em, I say it is an Vrinall. 5 

Trot, Then this is mystically to giue you to vndersland, 
I have beene at the Phismicaries house. 

Em, How long hast thou beene sicke? 

Trot, Yfaith, euen as long as I haue not beene halfe 
well, and that hath beene a long time. 10 

Em, A loytering time, 1 rather immagine. 

Trot, It may bee so: but the Phismicary tels raee that 
you can help me. 

Evi, Why, anything I can doe for recouerie of thy health 
be right well assured of. 15 

63. But is this truer Del. — Simp, proposes to omit my Lord. — 
^5* P^*' if thou canst he sudi Del. 70. ttirive o'er all. Simp. conj. 

ScKNK I. 9. e'en Simp. - - tialfe om. by diet. 
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Trot, Then giuc me your hand. 
Etn, To what end? 

Trot. That tlie ending of an old indenture is the be- 
ginning of a new bargaine. 
20 Em. Wliat bargaine? 

Trot, That you promised to doe anything to recouer 
my helth. 

Em. On that condition I giuc thee my hand. 
Trot. Ah, sweet ]^m ! [Here he offers to kisse her, 

25 Em. How now, Trot! your maistres daughter? 

Trot. Yfaith, 1 aime at the fairest. Ah, Em, sweet Km! 
Fresh as the flowre. 
That hath the poure 
To wound my harte, 
30 And ease m) smart, 

Of me, poore theefe. 
In prison bound — 
Em. So all your.ryme 

Lies on the ground. 
35 But whatmeanes this? 

Trot, Ah, marke the deuise — 
For thee, my loue. 
Full sicke 1 was, 
In hazard of my life, 
40 Thy promise was 

To make me whole. 
And for to be my wife. 
Let me inioy 
Thy loue, my deere, 
45 And thou possesse 

Thy Trotter here. 

26 — 34. Printed as six lines in Qq; ending fairest \ /tow re \ harte \ 
theefe \ bound \ ground ; in Del.'s and Simp.'s edd. the lines end at sweet 
Em I flower \ power \ tieart \ smart \ bound \ ground. We have adopted El.*s 
arrangement (See Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. XV, 
P* 345)- — 27. Fresh as a flower El. conj. — 28. the out of Qq, added by 
Simp. — 37 — 46. In Qq these lines form only four lines, ending at tife , 
wife I deere \ here. Del. and Simp, have the same division. Our arrangement 
is owing to El. (Jahrb. XV, p. 345). — 44. My toue Qq, Ttiy toue is El.'s 
correction. Compare IV. 3. 24, 25. 
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Em. But I mrant no such matt(*r. 

Troi. Yes, woos, but you did. He got* to our Parson, 
Sir John, and he shall mumble v{> the marriage out of 
hand. 50 

Em, But hen* comes one that will forbid the Banes. 

[Hen enters Manuile to them. 
Trot, Ah, Sir, you come too late. 
Man, What n^mcnlie. Trotter? 
Em, CfOe, Trotter, my father calles. 

Trot, Would you haue me go in, and leaue you two here? 55 
Em, Why, darest thou not trust me? 
Trot, Yes, faith, euen as long as 1 see you. 
Em, Cioe tliy waies, I pray tliee hartely. 
Trot, lliat same word * hartely' is of great force. 1 will 
goe. But I pray, sir, bewarti you; come not too neere the Oo 
wench. 

[Exit Trotter, 

Man, I am greatly beholding to you. 
Ah, Maistres, somtimt^ I might haue said, my loue, 
But time and fortune hath bereued me of that. 
And I, an abiect in those gratious eyes, O5 

That with remorse* earst saw into my griefe, 
May sit and sigh the sorrows of my heart. 

Em, \\\ deed my Manuile hath some cause to doubt. 
When such a swaine is riuall in his loue! 

Man, Ah< Em, were he the man that causeth this mistrust, 70 
I should esteeme of thee as at the first. 

Em, But is mv loue in earnest all this while? 

Man, Beleeue me, Em, it is not time to iest. 
When others ioyes, what lately 1 possest. 

Em, If touching loue my Manuile charge me thus, 75 

Vnkindly must I take it at his hands. 
For that my conscience cleeres me of offence. 

48. woos om. by Del. — 55. In two copies of B (Brit. Mus. 643. 

c. 14 and — '—\ here has dropped out, while in a third copy (161. a. 26) 

b / 

it is to he found as well as in A. — 57. e^en Simj). — 60. / pray yon, 
sir, Del. — O5. / am abiect Qq ; in our text we have adopted the emendation 
as proposed by Simp. 71. at thee first H. 74. others ^joy Del. 

2 
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Man, Ah, impudent and shamlesse in thy iil, 

That with thy cunning and defraudfull toung 
8p Seeks to delude the honest-meaning minde! 

Was neuer heard in Manchester before 

Of truer loue then hath been twixt vs twaine: 

And for my part how I haue hazarded 

Displeasure of my father and my freindes, 
85 Thy selfe can witnes. Yet notwithstanding this, 

Two gentlemen attending on Duke William, 

Mountney and Valingford, as I heard them named, 

Oft times resort to see and to be seene 

Walking the street fast by thy fathers dore, 
90 Whose glauncing eyes vp to the windowes cast 

Giues testies of their Maistres amorous hart. 

This, Em, is noted and too much talked on. 

Some see 't without mistrust of ill — • 

Others there are that, scorning, grynne thereat, 
95 And saith, * There goes the Millers daughters wooers'. 

Ah me! whom chiefly and most of all it doth concerne — 

To spend my time in griefe and vex my soule, 

To thinke my loue should be rewarded thus. 

And for thy sake abhorre all womenkind! 
100 Em. May not a maiden looke vpon a man 

Without suspitious judgement of the world? 



80. seekese A. — 82. Of true louer A. — betwixt Qq, Uwixt Chet. 
and Del. — 85. *Dele Yef* Simp. — 86. genletnen A. — 87. El. proposes 
either to pronounce Valingford as a dissyllable, or to contract Moinitney and 
and to begin the verse with two trochees, or to enclose the line in a paren- 
thesis and to expunge as (See Notes, XX, pp. 1 1 seq., and p. 125). — 88. to 
see and to be seene. Compare Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, ed. Ward, I. 
1 39 seq., the troop of all the tnaids \ That cojne to see and to be seen that 
day. Ward, 1. c, p. 204, very aptly quotes a line from Ovid, Ars Amatoria 
1.99: Spectatum veniunt, veniunt, spectentur ut ipsae. — 90. up to li'imfows 
B, up to the windows A (and Del.), up to thy windows Simp. — 91. Gii'e 
Del. and Simp. — Gives witness of Chet. — 92. Simp, needlessly inserts is 
between and and too. — 93. see it Qq. Chet. restores a regular blank verse 
by adding plain after see it. Del. has adopted Chet.'s reading. — 95. go Del. 
— 96. Chet. obtains a blank verse by omitting and and of alt : El. proposes 
to expunge chiefly and. — 99. maiden kind (^het. , women-kind Simp. — 
100. 7naid 0<i , tmiiden Del.; A fay not a maid [then'] look Simp. 
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Man. If sight doe mout* oflence, 'ti> th* better not to see. 
Bat thou didst iiK»re, vnconstant as thou art 
For ydih them thou hadNt talke and conference. 

Em, Mav ikH a maid taike witli a man >aithout mistrust? los 

Man. Not with such men >us|iecteit amorous. 

Em, I imeue to x-e niv Manuiles ielousie. 

Man, Ah« l-lm, faith full lout; is full of ielousie. 
So did 1 loue the<; true and faithfully. 

For which I am rewarded most vnthankfullv. i lo 

[Exit^ in a ragt', Mami Fm. 

Em, And ?>o away? What, in displeasure gone. 
And left me such a bitter ^weet to iniaw upon? 
Ah, Manuile, little wotte>t thou 
How neere thi.'* parting g<x.-th tc» my heart. 
Vncourteous loue, w host? folU>wers rea{>s reward 1 1 5 

Of hate, disdaine, repnuich and infamie. 
The fruit of franticke, lx-»dlome ielousie! 

[Here enter MOUHTNEY h Fm. 
Bat here corner one ot these suspitious men: 
Wltnes, my God, without desert of me. 

For onelv Manuile honor 1 in harte, 120 

Nor shall vnkindntrsse cause me from him start! 

Momil, For this good fortune, Venus, be thou blest. 
To meet mv loue, the mistres of mv heart, 
Wliere time and place giues oportunity, 

102. it is tfu l/etUr (Jq; V/j better Simp. conj. — 108. Siinp.'s proposal 
to restore a regular blank verse by expunging Em, will hardly find favour, 
because 'it is customary with our poet to add the name of the person ad- 
dressed , especially after an inteijection which begins the verse '. Cp. II. 1 . 
70, 113, 164. £1. proposes to place Ah, Em! in an intcijectional line and to 
read: Ah, Em! \ All faithful love &c. (Notes, XIX, pp. loseq.). — 1 10. Scan: 
For which « /*m r^-uuir Jed must unthdnk ; fully . (See El., Jahrb., XV, 
P* 345)* Whether we read the line in that manner or no , Simp.'s conjecture 
So Pm rewarded is at any rate unnecessary-. — in. The prefix Em. om. in 
Qq. — 112. Simp, proposes to read on for upon. — 113. Chet. restores the 
legitimate number of feet by duplicating ManuiU. — 1 1 5. reap Del. — 
116. Del. erroneously prints bate for hate. - 117. Here enter .... A. — 
I iq. WitnesK, my soul, Chet. - 121. from him to start Qq; the omission 
of to is Simp/s conjecture. See AblK»ll, >. 349. Nor ^hall unkindness 

cause my hrve to ttart Chet. 

2* 
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125 At full to let her vnderstand my loue. 

[He turnes to Em and offers to take her by the hand, 

and she goes from him. 
Faire mistres, since my fortune sorts so well, 
Heare you a word. What meaneth this? 
Nay, stay, faire Em. 

Em, I'm going homewards, Syr. 

Mount, Yet stay, sweet loue, to whom I must disclose 
130 The hidden secrets of a louers thoughts. 

Not doubting but to finde such kinde remorse 
As naturally you are enclyned to. 

Em, The gentleman, your friend, Syr, 
1 haue not seene him this foure dayes, at th' least. 
135 Mduni, Whats that to mee? 

1 speake not, sweet, in person of my friend. 
But for my selfe, whom, if that loue deserue 
To haue regard, being honourable loue. 
Not base affects of loose lasciuious loue, 
140 Whom youthfull Wantons play and dally With, 
But that Vnites in bands of holy rytes. 
And knits the sacred Knot that Gods — 

[Here Em cuts him off, 
Em, What meane you, sir, to keepe me here so long? 
1 cannot vnderstand you by your sygnes ; 
145 You keepe a pratling with your lippes. 

But neuer a word you speake that 1 can heare. 

Mount, What? is she deafe? a great impediment! 
Yet remedies there are for such defects. 
Sweet Em, it is no little griefe to mee, 
150 To see, where Nature, in her pryde of Art, 

Hath wrought perfections ritch and admirable — 
Em, Speake you to me, Sir? 

128. / am Qq. — 133. The gentleman, your friend. Sir P Del. — 
134. the least Qq. — 135, 136. Printed as one line inQq; we have adopted 
the division of Del. and Simp. — 138. being used as a monosyllable here. — 
139. loose lascivious lust El. conj. ; cp. I. 2. 57. — 141. /// honourable bands 
Qq; we have expunged honourable on the authority of El., who justly re- 
marks that this word is owing to a faulty repetition from 1. 138 (See Notes, 
p. 13). - 1.42. Uod\\' Del.; Knot that heavt'it (-hot. 
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Motmt, To thee, my onely joy. 

Em, I cannot hcarr vou. 

Mount. Oh, i>laf;ii<! of fortune! Oh, hdl without compare! 
What boots it vs to gaze and not cnioy? 155 

Em, Fare you Well, Sir. 

[Exit Em. Mand Mountney. 

Mount. Farewell, my loue, nay, farewell life and all ! 
Could I procure redresse for this infirmitie, 
It might l)e meanes shee would regard my suit. 
I am acquainted with the Kings Physitions, 160 

Amongst the wliich there's one, mine honest friend, 
Seignior AHxirto, a very learned man, 
His judgment will I haue to help this ill. 
Ah, Em, faire Km, if art can make thee whole, 
He Buy that sense for thee, although it cost mi* deen*. 165 
But, Mountney, stay: this may be but deceit, 
A matter fained onelv to delude thee. 
And, not vnlike, perhaps by Valingford. 
He loues faire Em as well as I — 

As well as I? Ah, no, not halfe so well. 170 

Put case: yet may he be thine enimie. 
And give her counsel I to dissemble thus. 
He try th* euent and if it fall out so, 
Frindship, farewell : Loue makes me now a foe. 

[Exit MOUNINEY. 

154. Simp. projM)ses lo expunge the second Oh! — 155. 'Probably 
and not to hear'r so to rhyme with compare*. Simp. — El. doubts whether 
we should not read and not converse » or whether a line to the following 
effect has not dropped out ; and not enjoy \ The sweet converse of mutual love 
between us. In our opinion, the reading of the ^q offers no difliculty. — 
157. For the shifting accent of Farewell compare V. I, 208. — 163. Jlis 
Judgment will I crave Simp. conj. — 165. thoughH cost me dear Simp, 
conj. — 166. may be yet deceit Chet. - 1 69. loves the lovely Em Chet. — 
171. Yet he ///ay Del. -- Instead of this line Chet. reads: Yet he may prove 
thy favoured friend, wh\ch line Del. has inserted in his text between 11. 170 
and 171. — 173. the euent Qq, th* event Chet. and Del. — if it should be 
so Chet. 
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SCENE 11. 

Enter Marques LuHECK and Mariana. 

Mar. Trust me, my Lord, I 'm sorry for your hurt. 
Lub, Ciramercie, Madam; but it is not great: 
Onely a thrust, prickt with a Rapier's point. 
Mar, How grew the quarrel, my Lord? 
5 Lub, Sweet Ladie, for thy sake. There was, this last 

night, two maskes in one company ; my selfe tHe formost : the 
other strangers were: amongst the which, when the Musicke 
began to sound the Measures, eche Masker made choice of 
his Ladie ; and one, more forward then the rest, stept towards 
10 thee, which I perceiuing, thrust him aside, and tooke thee my 
selfe. But this was taken in so ill part that at my comming 
out of the court gate, with iustling together, it was my chaunce 
to be thrust into the arme. Thcj doer thereof, because he 
was the original 1 cause of the disorder at that inconuenlent 
1 5 time , was presently committed , and is this morning sent for 
to aunswer the matter. And 1 think here he comes. 

[Here enter Sir Robert of Windsor ivith a Gaylor. 
What, Sir Robert of Windsor, how now? 



Scene II (See Appendix), i. 1 am Qq, Vm Simp. — 2. / thank you 
madam; Chel. 5. Ladie oni. by Chel. There was last night Del. — 6. in 
our company Simp. conj. — 5 - '8. The speech of Lubcck is printed as ir- 
rcj»ular verse in Qq ; the lines end at for thy sake \ one company \ strangers 
were \ the Measures \ of his Ladie \ towards thee \ thee my selfe \ ill part \ iust- 
ling together \ the arme \ disorder \ committed \ the matter \ ho7v now. — The 
same passage has been versified by Chct. as follows: iMst night three mas- 
kers in one company \ Entered the spacious hall. J observed them well ; \ 
Bach masker chose his lady in the dance \ And one, the foremost, bent his 
steps toiv^rds thee ; \ Which I perceiving, thrust myself between, \ But this 
was taken in so ill a part, \ That, when the sports were done, he drew u/>on 
me, I And in the scuffle 1 received this hurt. \ The peace and quiet of the 
place thus broke, \ The guards seized on the bold offender, \ And in durance 
stayed him to answer this |. — 6, 7. the others Del. and El.; the use of 
other as a plural pronoun, however, is consistent with ancient use; see Ab- 
bott, s. 12. Compare also Marlowe's Edward II., ed. Fleay, I. 4. 415: Whiles 
other walk below. (Dyce , p. 1 93^, Wagner , p. 36 , and Tancuck , p. 23, 
read with the later quartos While others walk below). — 9. steps Del. — 
12. out at the Del. — 17. Stage - direction. Enter William with a Keeper. 
Chct. 
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Rob, IVifif/, I faith, luy Lord, a prisoner: but what ayles 
vour arm(i? 20 

Ai/^. Hurt thr hibt night l>y mischauncc. 

Rod. WintL What, not in thu Maskc at the Court gate? 

/Mb. Ves, trust me, there. 

Rob. Wind. \\\\\ then, my Lord, I thank you for my 
nights lodging. 25 

Lub, And I you for my hurt, if it were so. Keeper, 
awaie, I discharge you of your prisoner. [Exit the Keeper, 

Rob, Wimi. Lord Marques, you offerd me disgrace to 
shoulder me. 

Lub. Sir, I knew you not, and therefore you must par- 30 
don me, and th<* radirr it might he alleaged to me of meare 
simplicitie to st^*e another daunce with my Maistris, disguysed, 
and I my selfe in presence. But s(*eing it was our happs to 
damnifie each otiirr unwillingly, let vs be content with our 
hannes, and lay the fault, where it was, and so become friends. 35 

Rob, \ViH*i. N'fiiiih, I am content with my nights lodging, 
if you be content with vour hurt. 

1Mb. Not content that 1 haue it, Imt content to forget 
how I came l>v it. 

Rob, Wind, My Lord, here comes Ladie HIaunch, lets 40 
away. [Enter Blauncii. 

Lub, With good will. I^idie, you will stay? 

[Exit LunECK and Sir Roheki. 
^far, Madam — 

RIauneh, Mariana, as I am grieucd with thy presence: 

so am I not offended for thy absence; and were it not a 45 

breach to modestie, thou shouldest know before I left thee. 

19. Simp. pro))0!>cs lu omit my Lord. — 21. Hurt last night, Del. — Chel. 
oniilb by mischaunce. — 26, 27. As two lines in Qq, diWded at "is^re so. — 
27. aiiwie ; discharge Simp. conj. 30 — 35. Instead of ihese lines Chel. 
reads: Sir, I knnc you nvt, and therefore crave excuse. \ Come, let us be 
contented with our harmi, j4nd lay the fault on chance, and become friends, 
— 30 — 39. In Qq ihe lines end at piirdon me ' me of my Maistris \ seeing 
it uniiciUingly \ our harmes '. become friends \ lodging hurt but content 
by it. — ^i. ♦Qy. read hap'r^ El. ^Xoles, p. 1 30). — 40. Enter Blaunch. 
after 1. 38 in Del. — 42. icill you stay: Del., Simp., El. — 44 — 48. Ending 
in Qq at presence \ absence \ modestie thee ^ madnesse begyn, you 
scoulding . 
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^ Mar, How neare is this humour to madnesse! If you 
hould on as you begyn, you ani in a prety way to scoulding. 
Blaunch, To scoulding, huswife? 
50 Mar. Maddam, here comes one. 

[Here enters one wilh a kiier, 

Blaunch, There doth indeed. Fellow, wouldest thou 
haue any thing with any body here? 

Mes, I haue a letter to deliuer to the Ladie Mariana. 
Blaunch, Giue it me. 

55 ]\[es. There must none but shee haue it. 

Blaunch, [snaichelh the letter from hiniy Ei exit Messenger.] 
Go to, foolish fellow. And therefore, to ease the anger 
I sustaine. He be so bold to open it. Whats here? Sir 
Robert greets you well? You, INIaistries, his loue, his life! 
Oh amorous man, how he enterUiines his new Maistres; and 
60 bestowes on Lubeck, his od friend, a home night capp to 
keep in his witt. 

Mar. Maddam, though you haue discourteously redd 
my letter, yet, I pray you, giue it me. 

Blaunch. Then take it, there, and there, and there. 

[She tears it. Et exit Blaunch. 

65 Mar. How farr doth this differ from modestie! Yet will 

I gather vp the peeces, which happelie may shew to me the 
intent thereof, though not the meaning. 

[She gathers up the peeces and ioynes them. 

*Your seruant and loue, sir Robert of Windsor, Alias William 

the Conqueror, wisheth long health and happinesse*. Is this 

70 William the Conqueror, shrouded vnder the name of sir Robert 

47, 48. yon hould A. — 49. To sco/ditig, madam! Clict. — 5^* i!5laj»e- 
directiun: Enter a servant with a tetter. Chet. — 51. woutd*s thou Simp. — 

56 — 63. In Qq the lines are divided ?X fellow \ sustaine \ WhaVs here'r \ 
well'r I man j Maistries \ friend \ witt \ discourteously \ giue it me |. — 
58. your Maistries Qq, You Mistress Simp., You, mistress Del. — 60. old 
friend Chet. and Del. — 65 — 67. In Qq ending at modestie \ happelie \ there- 
of 1 meaning |. — 68. In the old copies the prefix Mar. is repeated at the 
beginning of this line. — and lover Del. For love = lover see Al. Schmidt, 
Shak.-Lex., s. v. love (4), p. 672l>. — alius Qq, corr. by Del. — 68—75. End- 
ing at Windsor \ happinesse \ under \ Windsor F \ world \ loue \ can \ 
li launch \ my selfe \ may \ in Qq. — 69. wisheth long life and Del. 
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of Windsor? Were he the Monarch of the world he should 

not dispossesse Lubeek of his loue. Thercffore I will to the 

Court, and then^ if I can» liost! to bt; freinds with I^die 

Blaunch; and thiTeby keepe Lubeek, my loue, for my sclfe, 

and further the Ladie Blaunch in her sute, as much as I may. 75 

[Exit, 

SCENE 111. 

Enter Em sola. 

Em, J(»Iousit,', that sharps tlie louers sight, 
And raak(is him conceiue and conster his intent, 
Hath so bewitched my lonely Manuils sconces 
That he misdoubts his Em, that loues his soule; 
lie doth suspect corriuals in his loue, 5 

Which, how untrue it is, bi; iudge, my (iod! 
But now no more - Here commeth Valingford; 
Shift him off now, as thou hast done the other. 

Enter Valingford. 

Val. Se<», how Fortune presents me with the hope. 1 lookt 
for! Fair Em! 10 

Em. Who is that? 

VaL 1 am Valingford, thy loue and friend. 

Em. 1 cry you mercie, sir; 1 thought so by your speach. 

Val. What ayleth thine eyes? 

Em. Oh blinde, sir, blind, stricken blinde, Ijy mishap, 15 
on a sudden. 

Val. But is it possible you should be taken on such a 
suddain? Infortunate Valingford, to be thus crost in thy 
loue! Faire Ejn,\ I am not a little sorrie to see this thy hard 
hap. Vet neuerthelesse — 1 am acquainted with a learned 20 
Physitian that will do anything for thee, at my request; to 
him will 1 resort, and enquire his iudgement, as concerning 
the recouery of so excellent a sence. 

71 — 73. He should not dispossess my Lubeek* s love \ Therefore I will 
to court] and, if I can &c. Chet. 

Scene III. Stage - direction : Enter Em solus. Qq. I. [Ah J Jealousy, 
Simp. — 6. be judge, high heaven, Chet. — ii. Who's Simp. — 12. 'Dele 
Valingford* Simp. — 14. thy eyes A. — 17. But it is Del. — 1 7— 23. In 
Qq the lines end at suddain \ loue \ hap \ Physitian \ request \ iudgement 
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Em, Oh Lord, sir, and of all things 1 cannot abide 
25 Physicke, the verie nape thereof to me is odious. 

VaL No? Not the thing will do(i thee so much good? 

Sweet Km, hether I came to parley of loue, hoping to haue 

found thee in thy woonted prosperity ; and haue the gods so 

unmercifully thwarted my expectation, by dealing so sinisterly 

30 with thee, sweet Em? 

Em, Good sir, no more, it fits not me 
To haue respect to such vaine fantasies 
As idle loue presents my eares withall. 
More reason I should ghostly giue my selfe 
35 To sacred prayers, for this my former sinne, 
For which this plague is iustly fallen vpon me, 
Than t* harken to the vanities of loue. 

sencc j. Del. and Simp, print ihem as probc. Elzc, taking this passage and 
11. 23 scqq. to be two instances of metrical composition degenerated into prose, 
restores the former one in this way (Notes, p. 15): Infortunate Valingfordt 
to be thus cross\i \ In love! — Fair Em, J^m not a little ^orry \ To see this 
thy hard hap, yet nevertheless \ I am acquainted with a learn\i physician 
That will do anything for thee \ At my request ; to him will J resort \ And 
will require his judgment as concerning \ Th* recovery of so excellent a 
sense '■, After the third line the same critic thinks a verse to the following 
efl'ect to be wanting (Notes, p. 132): I fairly hope, all will be well again. 
diet, versifies the passage in this way: But, is it possible you should be taken 
thus? I Unhappy Valingford ! to be thus cross* d. \ Fair Em, Fm tortured 
at thy great mishap, \ I have a learned physician for my friend, \ That will 
do anything at my request, |, — 24. Ah Lord, Del. — and ora. Chet. — 
24, 25. Divided at Fhysicke in Qq. — 26 — 30. Printed as five lines in Qq, 
ending good \ loue \ prosperity \ expectation \ sweet Em . Del. and Siinp. 
print the passage as prose. Elze tries to arrange the lines in a twofold 
manner; Notes, p. 15: Nor Not the thing will do thee so much goodr \ 
Sweet Em, I hither came to parle of love \ Hoping fhave found thee in thy 
ivonted state ; \ And have tlie Gods thwarted so unmerc* fully \ My hope, by 
dealing so sinisterly \ fVith theer Em. Good sir, no more. It fits not me 
To have respect to such vain phantasies \ &c. ; p. 133: Sweet Em, I hither 
came to parle of love, \ Hoping t^ have found thee in thy wont\i prosperUy; \ 
And have the Gods \ Thwarted so unmercifully my expectation, \ By dealing 
so sinisterly with thee, \ Sweet Em} Em. Good sir, no more; \ &c. Instead 
of 11. 26 — 30 Chet. has only the following two verses: No! Not the thing 
will do thee so much good? \ Sweet Em, hither I came to parley love \. — 

34. Simp, erroneously states giue my life to be the reading of B. — 

35. prafrs Del. — 36. falVn Del. and Simp. — 37. to harken Qq, Than 
hearken Simp. conj. 
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Vai. Yt!l, swcrt Km, 

Acciipt this iewi'l at my hand, which I 

Btistow on thii' in lokcn of my lout*. 40 

Em. A jewc^ll, sir! what pU'asurr can I haue 

In jewels, treasure, or any worldly thing 

That want my sight that should d(*serne. thereof? 

Ah, sir, I must leaue you, 

The paine of mine t»yes is so extreame, 45 

I cannot long stay in a place. I take my leave. [EaU Km. 

Val, Zounds! what a crosse is this to my conceit! But, 
Valingford, serch the depth of this <leui.si'. Why may not 
this bo fained sul>liltie, bv Mountenev's inuention, to the intent 
that I seeing such cKca^ion should leauc* off my suit, and not 50 
any more persist to solicite her of loue? He trie the euent; 
if I can, by any meanes, perceaue thr. effect of this deceyte 
to be procured by his meane.s, friend Mountney, the one of 
vs is like to repent our bargeine. [Exit, 

38 — 40. Ah two lines in Oq, ending; humi \ hue '. We have julupted 
El.'s arrangement. Simp, and Del. print the passaj^c as i)rose. Simp., how- 
ever, proi)oses to drop J£m, and thus to restore a re|;ular hhink verse. Vet, 
sweetest Em, accept this rin^ from me, \ Which I bestim' in token of my 
/ore. Chet. - 42. irvr*//)' Del., see, alwve, I. 2. 41. -- 43. mine si^^ht Sxmy. 
— 45. The metre recpiircs that we pronounce e fmal of paine, a trace of the 
early English pronunciation. Cp. Abbott, s. 489. — 46. Instead of this line 
Chet. only has / cannot longer stay. 47 — 54. In Qq the lines end at 

conceit \ deuise \ subtil tie \ intent \ suit \ loue \ perceaue \ meanes \ bargeine . 
El. restores the passage in the following way (Notes, p. 12): * Zounds! what 
a cross is this to my conceit! But Valingford ^ search the depth of thii 
device. \ Why may not this be some feign\i subtlety By Mounteney^s in- 
vention, to thUntent \ That I, seeing such occasion, should leave off \ My 
suit, and not persist V solicit her \ Of love F Pll try th^ event. If I per- 
ceive I By any means th^ effect of this deceit \ Procured by thy means, friend 
Maunteney, \ The one of us is like f* repent our bargain, \, -— 49. Simp, is 
mistaken in giving some feign\i as the reading of B; some is not to be found 
in either of the old copies. — 50, 51. and not .... loue'r om. by Chet. — 
Simp, is again mistaken , when stating Chet. to Jiave expunged the words 
77/ try the event. — 52. Th^ effect of this deceit procured by him, Chet. — 
54. Chel. concludes the scene with the following rhyme - couplet : Rivals, in 
war, create a glorious strife : \ But hate ensues, when rivals for a wife \. 
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A C T 1 1 1. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Makiaxa atid Makques Lubeck. 

Lub, I^die, 
Since that occasion, fonvard in our good, 
Presrntuth place and opportunitie, 
Let me intreat your woonted kind consent 
5 And freindly furtherance in a suit I haue. 

Mar, My Lord, you know you need not to intreat, 
But may commaund Mariana to her power, 
Be't no impeachment to my honest fame. 

Lub. Free are my thoughts from such l>ase vilianie 
lo As may in question, Ladie, call your name; 
Yet is the matter of such consequence, 
Standing vpon my honorable credit. 
To be effected with such zeale and secresitj 
As, should 1 speake and faile my expectation, 
15 It would redound greatly to my preiudice. 

Mar, My Lord, wherein hath Mariana 
Giuen you occasion that you should mistrust, 
Or else be iealous of my secresie? 

Lub, Mariana, do not misconster of me: 
20 I not mistrust thee, nor thy secresie; 
Nor let my loue misconster my intent. 
Nor thinke thereof but well and honorable. 
Thus stands the case: 
Thou knowest from England hether came with me 

Scene I. i, 2. Printed as one line in Qq; Lady placed in a separate 
line by Del. — 8. Be it Qq, Be 7 Del. — honost B, — 15. / would A, 
// would B, ^T would Simp. conj. If we do not choose to follow Simp., 
we must pronounce redound as a monosyllable. — 16 — 18. Printed as two 
lines , the first ending at occasion , in Qq ; regulated by Del. — My Lord, 
wherein hath Mariana given occasion, \ That you should, thus, mistrust my 
secrecy P \ Chet. — 1 7. Giuen as a monosyllable. — * Dele you ' Simp. — 
19. A syllable pause line; Maria \ na — \ do not \ miscdn \ ster of md |. 
See Hamlet, ed. Elze (Halle 1882), pp. I26seq. — misconster me Simp., 
misconceive of me Del. (cp. V. I. 86). Perhaps misconster is due to the error 
of some transcriber or compositor, whose eye caught the word from 1. 21. — 
22. Simp.*s proposal honourably (cp. 1. 128) is unnecessary; cp. Abbott, s. I. — 
23 — 25. Printed as two lines in Qq, divided at England |; set right by Del. 
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Robert of Windsor, a iioblc man at Armes, 25 

Lustie and valiant, in spring time of his yeares 
No maniell then though he proue amorous. 

Mar, True, my Lord, he came to see faire I^launch. 

Lub, No, Mariana, that Vs not iL I lis loue to RIaunch 
Was then extinct, when first he saw thy face. 30 

TLs thee he loues; yea, thou art onely shee 
That's 11 aistres and commaunder of his tlioughts. 

Mar, Well, well, my Ix)rd, I like you; for such drifts 
' Put silly ladies often to their shifts. 

Oft haue I heard you say you loued me well, 35 

Yea, sworne the same, and I belreued vou to. 
Can tills be found an action of good faith 
Thus to dissemble where vou found true loue? 

Lub. Mariana, I not dissemble, on mine honor, 
Nor failes my faith to thee. But for my friend, 40 

For princely William, by whom tliou shalt possesse 
llie tvlle and estate of Maiestie, 
Fitting thy loue, and vertues of thy minde — 
For him I s{>eake, for liim do I in treat. 

And, with thy fauour, fully do resigne 45 

To him the claime and interest of mv loue. 
Sweet Mariana, then, denie mee not: 
Loue William, loue my friend, and honour me, 
Wlio els is cleane dishonored by thy meanes. 

Mar, Borne to mishap, my selfe am onely shee 50 

On whom the Sunne of fortune neuer shyned: 
But Planets rulde by retrograde aspect 

29, 30. As ihree lines in Qq, ending // j extinct \ face _ ; our arrange- 
ment is that of Del. — 29. that is Qt|, that^s Del. — non it A. — Blnnch 
A. — This line is, in our opinion, to l>e scanned thus: No Afar | ian[a] 
thdfs \ not It .. &c. For ihe dissyllabic pronunciation J/titianfaJ, compare, 
below, 1. 72. — 31. t/tou are B. — Qy. Read, here and below, 1. 50, throne- 
iy sher See Abbolt, s. 224; the same expression ,pccurs in Henry V., II. 
'•83- — 3^ That is Qq, That's Del. and Simp. — 33, 34. Omitted by 
Chet. — 36. you too Edd. — 39. / Jon V dissemble Del. — 41. by is to be 
slurred; Simp, proposes to print Wiehom. — 42. tytte of estate and Maiestie 
Qq; we have followed Del. — 43. Simp, erroneously gives Fitting the love 
as the reading of B. — 52. retrogarJe Q(|, retrograde Kdd. Cp. A I^ooking- 
Glass for London and Enj^dantl. Retrograde conjunctions of the stars (quot- 
ed by Ward, 1. c, p. 162). 
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Foretold mine yll in my natiuitie! 

Lub. Sweet Ladie, cease, let my intreatie senie 
55 To pacifie the passion of thy griefe, 

Which, well I know, proceeds of ardent loue. 
Mar. But Lubeck now regards not Mariana. 
Lub, Euen as my life, so loue I Mariana. 
Mar, Why do you post me to another then? 
60 Lub. He is my friend, and I do loue the man. 

Mar. Then will Duke William robb me of my loue?-* 
L.ub. No, as his life Mariana he doth loue. 
Mar, Speake for your selfe, my Lx)rd, let him alone. 
Lub, So do I, Madam, for he and I am one. 
O5 Mar, Then louing you I do content you both. 
Lub, In louing him, you shall content vs both: 
Me, for I craue that fauour at your hands, 
Him, for he hopes that comfort at your hands. 

Mar, Leaue of, my Lord, here comes the Ladie Blaunch. 

Enter Blaunch to them. 
70 Lub. Hard hap to breake vs of our talke so soone! 

Sweet Mariana, doe remember me. * [Exit Lubeck. 

Mar. Thy Mariana can't chuse but remember thee. 
Blaunch. Mariana, well met. You are verie forward in 
your loue. 
75 Mar. Madam, be it in secret spoken to your selfe, if you 

will but follow the complot I haue inuented, you will not 
think me so forward as your selfe shall proue fortunate. 

54. seace A. — 64. Cp. As You Like It, L 3. 99, Which teacheth thee 
that thou and I am one, — 67, 68. Omitted by Cliet. — 68. He, for hopes 
Qq, He for he hopes Del., Him, for he hopes Simp. — 72. Scan : Thy Afdr \ 
ian[a] cdn*t \ 8cc. See, above, 1. 29. Elze (Notes, p. 127) proposes to ex- 
punge Thy. — Thy Mariana never can forget thee Q\\sX. — 73 — lOl. There 
is little doubt that also this passage was originally written in verse. But it 
has been handed down in a state so hopelessly corrupt that an attempt to 
emend it would certainty not he compatible with the rules of criticism. — 
73. verie om. by Chet. — felze (Notes, p. 127) proposes to read: BLArNCH: 
Mariana, j Well met, You^re very forward in your love, \ Mar.: Madam, \ 
Be it in secret spoken to yourself'. \ If yottUl but folhrw tlC complot Pve 
invented, \ &c. — 75. seqq. In Qq the lines end at your selfe \ inuented \ 
f'orituird \ fortunate \ luriv \ you \ Windsor . — 75. in a secret Del. hut 
om. by Chet. — 76. the plot Chet. 
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Blaumh, As how? 

Mar. Madam, as thus. It is not vnkiioweii tt> \ou that Sir 
Robert of Windsor, a man that you do not little esteeme, hath 80 
long im|X)rtaned me of loue; hut rather than I will be found 
false or vniust to the Marques l.ul>eck, I will, as did the con- 
stant ladie IVnelo|H», vndertake t*> eft'«H:t some great taske. 

Blaunch, What of all this? 

Mar, The next tvine that Sir Rol)ert shall come in his 8 s 
woonted sort, to solicit me with loue, I will sei*me to agree, and 
like of anything that the knight shall demaund, so far f(K>rth as 
it be no im|)eachintMU to my chastitie. And, to conclude, poynt 
some place for to meet the man, for my conueyance from the 
Denmarke Court: which determined vjK)n, he will a{)|)oynt some k)0 
certaine time for our dejiarture: whereof, you hauing intelligentv, 
you may soone set downe a plot to were the Knglish Cn>wne, 
and tlien — 

Blaunch. What then? 

Mar. If Sir l\olx»rt proue a King and \ou his Queene, 95 
View then? 

Blaunch. Wen* 1 assured of the one, as 1 am pers\\'aded 
of the other, there were some possibilitie in it But hert* 
comes the man. 

Mar. Madam, begon, and you shall see I will worke 100 
to your desire and my content. [Exit Blaunch. 

79 seqq. esteems \ loue \ false Lubeck \ Penelope \ taske \ Qq. — 79. // 
is veil known to you. Chet. — 80. not a little Simp. — 81. found om. by 
Del. — 85 — 93. come \ loue \ anything foorth | chastitie ! the mum \ court 
time I intelligence \ crowne \ Qq. Elze arranges ihis ])assage as follows (Notes, 
p. 127): The next time that Sir Robert shall come here \ /n*s wonted sort 
to solicit me ii'ith lave ; 77/ seem t\tgrec ami like of anything | JViat th* 
knight shall demand, so far forth as it be \ No impeachment to tny chastity; 
t^ conclude, \ I will appoint some place for Vmeet the man, \ Jl'or my convey- 
ance from the JJenmark court. 86. 77/ C'hcl. — 88. to my honour 
Chet. — appoint Del. -• appoint iome meeting place for my con^-emnce 
Chet. — c)o. the Danish Court Chel. - Which /ix*d, he will appnnt 
(Miet. — ^7 — 101. The lines end at perswaded \ in it \ the man \ see \ content 
in Qq. — 100, 101. Madam, begone, and yon shall see | Vhat / will work 
to both vour souls* content. ('het. 
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En/er W. Conqueror. 
Wm. Sweet Lady, this is well and happily met. 

For Fortune hetherto hath been my foe, 

And though I haue oft sought to speake with you, 
105 Yet stil I haue beene crost with sinister happs. 

I cannot. Madam, tell a louing tale. 

Or court my Maistres with fabulous discourses. 

That am a souldier swome to follow armes — 

But this 1 bluntly let you vnderstand — 
1 10 1 honour you with such religious zeale 

As may become an honorable minde. 

Nor may I make my loue the siege of Troy, 

That am a straunger in this Countrie. 

First, what I am I know you are resolued, 
115 For that my friend hath let you t'vnderstand. 

The Marques Lubeck, to whom I am so bound 

That whilest I Hue I count me onely his. 

Mar. Surely you are beholding to the Marques, 

For he hath l>eene an earnest spokesman in your cause. 
120 IVm, And yealdes my Ladie then, at his request. 

To grace Duke William with her gratious loue? 
Mar. My Lord, 

I am a prisoner, and hard it were 

To get me from the Court. 
125 IVm. An easie matter, to get you from the Court, 

101. [Enter W. Conq.] not in Qq; added by Del. — 102. Lady Qq, Sweet 
lady proposed by El. (Notes, p. 127); cp., above, 1. 54. — 102 — 104. Printed as 
prose by Del. and Simp. — 103. For added by Simp. — 104. Del. erroneously 
prints often, — 105. sinister to be pronounced as a dissyllable (sinister), — 

106. * Compare Henry V th*s courtship: Henry V., V. 2. 98 et seq.* Simp. — 

107. Are we allowed to consider Maistres as a monosyllable here ? Or must 
we pronounce Maist{e)res? The latter pronunciation would involve the ad- 
mittance of a weak-ending alexandrine. Chet. reads with false vows of love; 
Simp, proposes Or with discourses fabulous court my mistress^ and El. would 
regulate the line thus ( Jahrb., XV, p. 346) : Or court with fabulous discourse 
my mistress. — 113. Countrie, a trisyllable here ; cp. Abbott, s. 477. — The 
line is omitted in Chet. — 115. you that to Qq, corr. by Simp. — let you 
understand Chet. — 1 1 8. Cp. As You Like It, IV. I. 60, you are fain to 
be beholdin^i^ to your wives for, where Pope reads beholden; just so in our 
passage Chet.: beholden to that lord. — 11 9. spokes-man for you ('het. — 
122. My Lord placed in a separate line by El. (Jahrb., XV', 346). 
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If case that you will thereto giue consent. 

Mar. Put case I should, how would you vse me than? 

\Vm, Not otherwise but well and honorably. 
I haue at Sea a shipp that doth attend. 

Which shall foorthwith conduct vs into England; 130 

Where, when we are, I straight will marrie thee. 
We niay not stay deliberating long. 
Least that suspition, enuious of our weale. 
Set in a foot to hinder our pretence. 

Mar, But this I thinke were most conuenient, 135 

To maske my face, the better t'scape vnknowne. 
Wm, A good deuise: till then, F'arwell, faire loue. 

Mar, But this I must intreat your grace. 
You would not seek by lust vnlawfuUy 
To wrong my chaste determinations. 140 

Wm. I hold that man most shamelesse in his sinne 
That seekes to wrong an honest ladies name. 
Whom he thinkes worthy of his marriage bed. 

Mar, In hope your othe is true, 

1 leaue your grace till the appoynted tyme. 145 

[Exit Mariana. 

Wm, O happie William, blessed in thy loue. 

Most fortunate in Marianaes loue! 

Well, Lubeck, well, this courtesie of thine 

I will requite, if God permit me life. [ExiL 

SCENE U. 

Enter Valingford and Mountney at two mndrie dores^ 
looking angerly each on other with Rapiers draiven* 

Mount, Valingford, 
So hardlie I disgest an iniurie 

127. What if I stiould Chet. — 133. Simp, erroneously reads conscious 
of our weal; both of the old copies have enuious, — 134. to hinder our 
pretence; cp. Mucedorus, III. 5. 3 : But other business hindered my pretence, 
and ib., III. 4. 2 : frustrate my pretence, — 1 36. to scape Qq and Edd. — 
146. *Qy, read, fortune for louer* Simp. — 147. Omitted by Chet. — 149. if 
heaven permit Chet. 

ScENK II. I — 5. Printed as three lines in Qq, ending at iniurie \ stands ' 
name | ; in the edd. of Del. and Simp, the lines end proffered me \ detest \ 
name |. For our arrangement see El., Notes, p. 12 seq. 

3 
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Thou 'st profered me, 

As, were it not that I detest to do 
5 What stands not with the honor of my name, 

Thy death should paie the ransom of thy fault. 

VaL And, Mountney, had not my rcuenging wrath, 

Incenst with more than ordinarie loue. 

Be one such for to depriue thee of thy life, 
lO Thou hadst not lined to braue me as thou doest. 

Wretch as thou art, 

Wherein hath Valingford offended thee? 

That honorable bond which late we did 

Confirme in presence of the gods, 
15 When with the Conqueror we arriued here. 

For my part hath been kept inviolably. 

Till, now, too much abused by thy villanie, 

I am inforced to cancell all those bands. 

By hating him which I so well did loue. 
20 Mount, Subtill thou art, and cunning in thy fraud. 

That, giuing me occasion of offence. 

Thou pickst a quarrel 1 to excuse thy shame. 

Why, Valingford, was 't not enough for thee. 

To be a ryvall twixt me and my loue, 
25 But counsell her, to my no small disgrace. 

That, when I came to talke with her of loue. 

She should seeme deafe, as fayning not to heare? 

VaL But hath shee, Mountney, vsed thee as thou say est? 
Mount. Thou knowest too well shee hath: wherein 
30 Thou couldest not do me greater iniurie. 

VaL Then I perceiue we are deluded both. 

For when I offered many gifts of Gold, 



3. Thou hast Qq. — 4. as were not A, as werH not B (adopted by 
Simp.), as were it not Del. — that om. by Simp. — 6. thy ransom Qq; 
corr. by Del. — lO, 1 1. Form one line in Qq; divided by Del. — 1 1. Omitted 
by Chet. — 13. H Divided at confirme \ in Qq; set right by Del. — 14. in 
presence of the Gods om. by Chct. — Conqueror as a dissyllable here. — 
17. villanie may be pronounced as a dissyllable; see Abbott, s. 468. — 18. to 
concel Del. (a misprint). — 23. was it Qq, wasU Del. and Simp. — 29. End- 
ing at hath \ in Qq; corr. by Del. — 32 — 34. Printed as two lines in Qq, 
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And iewels to entreate for loue, 

Shee hath refused them with a coy disdaine, 

Alledging that shee could not see the sunne! 35 

The same conjectured I to be thy drift, 

lliat fayning so shee might be ridd of mee. 

Mount. The like did I by thee. But are not these 
Naturall impediments? 

Val. In my coniecture merely counterfeit: 40 

Therefore let us ioyne hands in frindship once againe, 
Since that the iarre grew onely by coniecture. 

Mount. With all my heart: Vet lets trye th' truth thereof. 

Val. With right good will. We *11 straight vnto her father, 
And there to leame whither it be so or no. [Exeunt, 45 

SCENE III. 

Enter William and Blaunch disguised, with 
a ?naske ouer her face. 

Wm. Come on, my loue, the comfort of my life. 
Disguised thus, we may remaine vnknowne. 
And get we once to Seas, I force not then 
We quickly shall attaine the English shore. 



the first ending at iewels \ . Arranged by Del. — 33, 34. Contracted into one 
line by Chet.: T^ entreat for iove, she scorned them with disdain. — 34. Simp, 
expunges a. — 38, 39. Printed as one line in Qq; divided by Del. — In Chet. 1. 38 
ends at thee (and so El. conj., Jahrb., XV, 346). — 41. lets A, let^s B, let 
us Del. — El. proposes to read : Therefore in friendship lefs join hands 
again (Jahrb., XV, 346); but, with stricter adherence to the originals, we 
might restore a regular blank verse thus : Ttierefore lefs once again join 
hands in friendship. — 42. yars Del. (a misprint). — 43. lets Qq, let us 
Del. and Simp. — the truth Qq, tfi* truth El. conj. (Jahrb., 1. c). — 44. We 
will Qq, JVe*ll Del., we will unto her Chet. {straight om.). — 45. whither 
is to be pronounced as a monosyllable. — Although the construction is rather 
a loose one, it seems unnecessary to alter it and to read with Elze either 
To learn there or And there we* II learn (see Jahrb., XV, 347). — And thereto 
learn Chet. 

Scene III. 3. I force not then ; cp. Mucedorus, Induction, 1. 68 : I force 
it not, I scorn what thou canst do; New Custom (apud Dodsley, Old Plays, 
ed. Hazlitt, vol. Ill, p. 39): I force not, /, so the villain were dead. — to 
sea, I doubt not then. Chet. 

«»* 
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5 B launch. But this I \Tge you with your former oath: 
You shall not seeke to violate mine honour 
Vntill our marriage rights be all performed. 

Wm, Mariana, here I sweare to thee by heauen. 
And by the honour that. I beare to Armes, 
10 Neuer to seeke or craue at hands of thee 
The spoyle of honourable chastitie, 
Vntill we do attaine the English coast. 
Where thou shalt be my right espoused Queen. 

B launch. In hope your oath proceedeth from your heart, 
15 Let's leaue the Court, and betake vs to his power 
That gouemes all things to his mightie will, 
And will reward the iust with endlesse ioye. 
And plague the bad >\ith most extreme annoy. 
Wm. Lady, as little tarriance as we may, 
20 Lest some misfortune happen by the way. 

[Exit Blaunch and William. 

SCENE IV. 

Enler the Miller, his man Trotter, and Manuile. 

MiL I tell you, sir, it is no little greefe to mee, you 
should so hardly conseit of ray daughter, whose honest report, 
though I saie it, was neuer blotted with any title of de- 
famation. 
5 Man, Father Miller, the repaire of those gentlemen to 

your house hath giuen me great occasion to mislike. 



7. rights is , of course , the old spelling for rites (as Del. prints) ; q>. 
Al. Schmidt, Shak.-Lex., s. v. rite, p. 982b. — 13. right-espoused Del. — 
15. betake is to be pronounced as a monosyllable {bUake). — \G. by his 
mighty wiil Chet. — 20. Least B. — mis-fortune Qq. 

Scene IV. The same remarks that we have made on Act III, Scene I, 
11. 73 seqq., apply to this scene. In all probability it was originally written 
in blank verse, which, in some passages, may be restored without great dif- 
ficulty; but, in general, the text of the scene is so utterly corrupt that no 
critic seems able to amend it except by violent and arbitrary alterations. 
Here, therefore, as in all similar cases, we have thought it best to follow 
Del. and Simp., who have printed the M-hole scene as prose. — 1 — 4. Printed 
as four lines in Qq, ending mee daughter it \ defamation . — 5, 6. As 
tM'o lines, divided al house \ in Qq. — 5. these gentlemen Chet. 
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Mil, As for those gentlemen, I neuer saw in them any 
euill intreatie. But should they haue profered it, her chaste 
minde hath proofe enough to preuent it. 

Trot, Those gentlemen are as honest as euer I saw: 10 
For yfaith one of them gaue me six pence to fetch a quart 
of Seek. — See, maister, here they come. 

Enter Valingford and Mountney. 

Mil, Trotter, call Km. Now they are here together, He 
haue this matter throughly debated. [Exit Trotter. 

Mount, Father, well met. We are come to confer 15 
with you. 

Man, Nay, with his daughter rather. 

Val, Thus it is, father, we are come to craue your frind- 
ship in a matter. 

Mil, Gentlemen, as you are straungers to me, yet by the 20 
way of courtesie you shall demaund any reasonable thing at 
my hands. 

Man, What, is the matter so for\vard they come to craue 
his good will? 

VaL It is giuen us to vnderstand that your daughter is 25 
sodenly become both blinde and deafe. 

Mil, Mary, God forbid! I have sent for her. Indeed, 
she hath kept her chamber this three daies. It were no litle 
griefe to me if it should be so. 

Man, This is Gods iudgement for her trecherie! 30 

Enter Trotter, leading Em. 

Mil, Gentlemen, I feare your words are too true. See 
where Trotter comes leading of her. — What ayles my Em? 
Not blinde, I hope? 



7-9. Three lines in Qq, ending them \ it \ it |. — 14. thoroughly Del. 
and Simp. — iS. we come Simp. — 20 — 22. Three lines in Qq, ending 
at me \ demaund \ hands |. — 21. *Qy, read, shall command?^ Simp. — 
23, 24. Two lines in ,Qq, divided at forward, — 23. forward 't They Del. — 
came A. — 25, 26. Two lines in Qq, the first ending at daughter. — 
27 — 29. In Qq the lines end at indeed \ daies \ so |. — 28. these three days 
Chet. — 30. is heaven* s judgement Chet. — 31 — 33. As three lines in Qq, 
ending true \ her \ hope \. — 31. two true Qq (followed by Simp.). 
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Em, [Aside] Mountney and Valingford both together! 
35 And Manuile, to whom I haue faithfully vowed my loue! Now, 
Em, suddenly helpe thy selfe. 

Mount, This is no desembling, Valingford. 
VaL If it be, it is cunningly contriued of all sides. 
Em. [Aside to Troiter] Trotter, lend me thy hand; and 
40 as thou louest me, keep my counsell, and iustifie what so euer 
I saie and He largely requite thee. 

Trot. Ah, that's as much as to saie you would tell a 
monstrous, terrible, horrible, outragious lie, and 1 shall sooth 
it — no, berlady! 
45 Em. My present extremitie wills me, if thou loue me, 

Trotter. 

Trot. That same word Moue' makes me to doe any thing. 
Em. Trotter, wheres my father? 

Trot. Why, what a blynd dunce arc you, can you not 
50 see? He standeth right before you. 

[He thrusts Em vpon her father. 
Em. Is this my father? — Good father, giue me leaue 
to sit where I may not be disturbed, sith God hath visited 
me both of my sight and hearing. 

Mil, Tell me, sweet Em, how came this blindnes? Thy 
55 eyes are louely to lookc on, and yet haue they lost the 
benefit of their sight? What a griefe is this to thy poore 
father ! 



34 — 36. Three lines in Qq, ending together \ loue \ selfe |. — 34. [Asuie] 
added by Del. — 38. if ir be A. — on all sides Chet. — 39 — 41. Three 
lines in Qq, ending hand \ counsell \ thee |. El. (Notes, p. 16) arranges the 
passage in this way: Trotter, \ Lend me thy hand, and as thou lovest me \ 
Pray keep my counsel, and justify whatever \ I say, and largely Pll requite 
thee. |. The same critic (Jahrb., XV, 347) proposes another arrangement: 
Trotter, \ Lend me thy hand, and as thou lovest me, keep \ My counsel and 
justify whatever I say, | And largely Vll requite thee. \. — 39. \_Aside to 
Trotter] added by the pres. Edd. — 42. that is B. — 43. monstrous cm. 
by Del. — 46. Trotrer A. — 50. The stage-direction in Qq after 1. 48. — 
51 — 53. As four lines in Qq, tn^xng father? \ sit \ disturbed \ hearing |. — 
52. since Del. — Since fate has robbed me of my sight and hearing. Chet. — 
55. lovely yet to look upon, Chet. — they *ve lost El. conj. (Jahrb., XV, 347). — 
54 — 57. El., who divides the lines at blindnes \ on \ sight |, proposes to add 
Oh, before what. 
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Em, Cioocl father, let int* not stand as an ()|)cn gazing 
stock to uueric one, but in a place alone, as fits a creature 
so miserable. 60 

MiL Trotter, lead her in, the vtter ouerthrow of poore 
Goddardes ioy and onely solace. 

lExii the Miller, TRorrER and Em. 

Man, Hoth blinde and deafc! Then is she no wife for 
me; and glad am I so good occasion is hapned: Now will I 
away to Cliester, and leaue these gentlemen to their blinde 65 
fortune. [Exit Manuile. 

Mount, Since fortune hath thus spitefully crost our hope, 
let vs leaue this quest and hearken after our King, who is at 
this day landed at Lirpoole. 

Val, Cjoe, my Lord, He follow you. 70 

[Exil MOUNI-NEY. 

Well, now Mountney is gone. He staie behind to solicit my 
loue; for I imagine that I shall find this but a fained in- 
uention, thereby to h&ue vs leaue off our suits. 

[Exit Valingford. 



58—60. Printed as two lines in Qq, divided at euerie one , El. (Notes, 
p. 17) arranges the passage thus: fatfur \ gazing-stock {as om.) | alone \ miser- 
able (inserting that^s between creature and so) ". — 58. let ive not Del. (a 
misprint). — 59. a lone A. — 61, 62. El. (Jahrb., XV, 347) would arrange 
the passage as follows : Trotter, lead her in .* \ This is the utter overthrow 
of poor I Old Goddardes Joy and only solace, |. — 63 — 66. The lines end at 
me I hapned \ Manchester \ fortune. \ in Qq. — Both blind and deaf — she 
is no wife for me; \ And glad am I so good occasion happened: \ Now will 
I bend my course to Manchester, \ And leave these gentlemen to their blind 
fortune, \ Chet. — For El.*s metrical reconstruction see Jahrb., XV, 348. — 
63. Then she is Del. — 64. glad I am Del. — Simp, is mistaken in giving 
so good an occasion as the reading of B. — 65. Manchester Qq, Chester 
Del.; compare, below, IV. 3. 5, 62. — 67. spiteful Chet. — 68. Lefs Chet. 
and El. conj. — guest Qq, quest or gear Simp. conj. — 69. Liverpool 
Del. — IVho is at Liverpool landed at this day. El. conj. (Jahrb., XV, 348). — 
70. [Exit M.] in Qq after 1. 69. — In Chet. the end of the scene runs thus: 
My lord, I* II follow you — | No7c, that Mountney's gone, \ Pll stay behind 
to solicit my fair love. \ I love her for her virtues, lasting charms; \ A 
never-fading floiv'r will f II my arms. . — 71 — 73. Printed as three lines 
in Qq, ending gone \ loue \ inuention |. — 73. [Evit Val.] added by Del. 
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SCENE V. 

Enkr Marqces Lubeck and the KiXG of Denmark, 
angtrfy with some aiUndamis. 

Zwtno. Well, Labeck, well, it is not possible 

But voa must be concenting to this acL 

Is this the Dian so highly yoa extold? 

And play a part so hatefnil with his friend? 
5 Since first he came with thee into the coort, 

Wliat entertainement and what countenance 

He hath receiued, none better knowes than thon. 

In recompence whereof, he qnites n^ well 

To steale away faire Mariana my prisoner, 
ID Whose raonsome being lately greed vpon, 

I am deluded of by this escape. 

Besides, I know not how to ans^^er it. 

When shee shall be demannded home to Swethia. 
Lub, My gracious Lord, coniecture not, I pray, 
15 Worser of Lnbeck than he doth deserue: 

Your highnes knowes Mariana ^-as my lone. 

Sole paragon and mistres of my thoughts. 

Is't likely I should know of her departure. 

Wherein there's no man iniured more than I? 
20 Zweno. That carries reason. Marques, I confesse. 

Call foorth my daughter. Yet I am pers^-aded 

That shee, poore soule, suspected not her going; 

For as I heare, shee likewise loued the man, 

Uliich he, to blame, did not at all regard. 

Enkr Rosiuo and Mariana. 

25 Ros, My Lord, here is the Princesse Mariana; 
It \& your daughter is conueyed a^^'ay. 



Scene V. 2. in this DeL — 5. /« to ttu Simp. — 8. quits Simp. — 
9. yiiir Marian, my captive. ChcL — 10. lately fixed on Chel. — 15. More 
ill of Chct. — 18. /j it Qq, I^t Del. — 19. there is Qq, there's Del. and 
Simp. — Wherein no man is injured CheL — 24. The stage-direction added 
by Del. — 25. Rocilia B, Rosiiio Chel. — 26. For the omission of the relative 
see Abbott, s. 244. 
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Zweno, What, my daughter gone! 
Now, Marques, your villainie breakes foorth. 
This match is of your making, gentle sir, 
And you shall dearly know the price thereof. 30 

Lub, Knew I thereof, or that there was intent 
In Robert thus to steale your highnes daughter, 
Let heauens in iustice presently confound me! 

Zweno. Not all the protestations thou canst vse 

Shall saue thy life. Away with him to prison! 35 

And, minion, otherwise it cannot be 

But you 're an agent in this trecherie. 

I will reuenge it throughly on you both. 

Away with her to prison! 

Heres stuffe indeed! My daughter stolen away! 40 

It booteth not thus to disturbe my selfe, 

But presently to send to English William, 

To send me that proud knight of Windsor hither, 

Here in my Court to suffer for his shame, 

Or at my pleasure to be punished there, 45 

Withall that Blaunch be sent me home.againe, 

Or 1 shall fetch her vnto Windsors cost. 

Yea, and Williams too, if he denie her mec. 

[Exeunt all. 

SCENE VI. 

Enter William, taken with souldiers. 

Wm. Could any crosse, ^:ould any plague be worse? 
Could heauen or hell, did both conspire in one 
T* afflict my soule, inuent a greater scourge 
Than presently I am tormented with? 

Ah, Mariana, cause of my lament! 5 

loy of my hart, and comfort of my life. 
For thee 1 breath my sorrowes in the ayre 
And tyre myself, for silently I sigh, 

28. your may be pronounced as a dissyllable; Now, Marques, [now] 
your Simp. — 33. Let heaven Chel. - 37- J^^ ^''^ Q^» you^^^ I^cl. — 38. tho- 
roughly Chel. — 39, 40. Divided at indeed! \ in Qq; set right by Del. — 
48. \Exit ZwENc] Qq; corr. by Del. 

Scene VI. 3. To afflict Qq, T' afflict Chet. — 7,8. For whether I 
breathe or silently I sigh Simp. conj. 
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My sorrowes afflicts my soulc with uqiiall passion. 
lO Soul. Go to, sirrah, put vp, *tis to small purpose. 
W7n. Hence, villaines, hence! 
Dare you to lay your hands vpon your Soueraigne? 

Soul. Well, sir, we'll deale for that. 
But here comes one will remedie all this. 

Enlcr Demarch. 

15 My Lord, watching this night in the campe 
We tooke this man, and know not what he is; 
And in his companie was a gallant dame, 
A woman faire in outward shewe she seemd, 
But that her face was masked, we could not see 
20 The grace and fauour of her countenance. 

Dem. Tell me, good fellow, of whence and what thou art 
Soul. Why do you not answer my Lord? 
He takes scorne to answer! 

Dem, And takest thou scorn to answer my demaund? 
25 Thy proud behauiour very well deserues 

This misdemeanour at the worst be construed. 
Why doest thou neither know, nor hast thou heard. 
That in the absence of the Saxon Duke 
Demarch is his especiall Substitute, 
30 To punish those that shall offend the lawcs? 

W7n. In knowing this, I know thou art a tray tor; 
A rebel 1, and mutenous conspirator. 
Why, Demarch, knowest thou who 1 am? 

9. My griefs afflict Chet. — afflict Del. — me soule A. ~ 10. sir ha A; 
cp. Madowe*s Faustus etc., ed. Ward, Note to If. 5 (p. 142). — it is Qq and 
Edd. — II, 12. Divided at hands in Qq. In the division of the lines we 
have followed El.*s proposal (Notes, p. 133). — 12. Dare you lay Qq, IIow 
dare you lay Del., Dare you [to] lay Simp. — 13. w<? will Qq; we om. by 
Del. — 15. In Qq Souldier is prefixed also to this line. — For the dis- 
syllabic pronunciation o{ Lord see Marlowe's Edward II., ed. Fleay, II. 5, 107 
(and Notes, p. 117). — El., comparing 1. 31, proposes to read My Lord, in 
watching- eic. (Notes, p. I7seq.). — 17. Pronounce company. — 21. what art 
thouF Simp. — 28. The Saxon Duke. *He was a Norman. William is 
variously termed etc.* Simp., Note ad loc. — 32. rebel is to be pronounced 
as a monosyllable. It is, therefore, unnecessary to read with Simp, and a 
mutinous. 
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Dcm, Panioii, my dreatl I^rd, th' error of my st*nce, 
And misdemeanour to your princely excellencie! 35 

Wm, Why, Demarcli, 
What is the causti my sul)i(;cts are in armes? 

Dcm, Free are my thoughts, my dread and gracious Lord, 
From treason to your state and common weale; 
Only reuengement of a priuate grudge, , 40 

By Lord Dirot lately profered me, 
That stands not with the honor of my name. 
Is cause I haue assembled for my guard 
Some men in armcs, that may witlist<ind his force 
Whose setled malice aymeth at my life. 45 

Wm, Where's Lord Dirot? 

Dem, In arme"5», my gralious Lord, 

Not past two miles from hence, as credibly 
Tm assertained. 

Wm, Well, come, let us go. 

I feare I shall find traytors of you both. 

[Exaitil all, 

ACT IV. 

sc^:ne I. 

EnitT the Citizen of Chester, and his daughter 

Elnek, and Manuile. 

Cit. Indeed, sir, it would do verie well if you could 
intreat your father to come hither; but, if you thinke it be 

34. the error Qq. — 35. El. (Notes, p. 135) substitutes excellence for 
excellencie, - 36, 37. Printed as one line in Qq; divided by El. — 39. and 
th* common weal El. conj. — 46 — 49. Six lines in Qq, ending Dirot \ Lord \ 
hence \ assertained \ ^0 \ both |. El. (Notes, p. 18) arranges the passage thus: 
Wm. Conq. IVhere^s Lord Dirot P \ Dem. In arms, my gracious lord, not 
past two miles \ From hence, 'as credibly Pm ascertained. |. The arrangement 
as given above is that of the present editors. — 46. Where is Qq. — 48. / 
am Qq. — let^s Del. — 49. [Exit] Qq. — Chet. adds the following rhyme- 
couplet: Traitors to kings fly in the face of heaven, \ Since by almighty 
Jove the sceptre's given. 

Scene I. Also this scene is printed as verse in the old copies. — 
Stage-direction: Manchester Qq, Chester Del., a Citizen of Chester Chet. — 
Eliner Chet. (throughout), Elinor Del. — I. would be very Del. — 2. it to 
be Del. 
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too farr, I care not much to take horse and ride to Man- 
chester. I am sure my daughter is content with either. How 
5 sayest thou, Elner, art thou not? 

EL As you shall thinke best 1 must be contented. 

Man. Well, Elner, farewell. Only thus much, I pray: 

make all things in a readines, either to seme here, or to 

carry thither >\ith vs. 

lo Cit, As for that, sir, take you no care; and so I betake 

you to your iournie. [Exit Manuile. 

Enter Valingford. 

But soft, what gentleman is this? 

Val. God speed, sir. Might a man craue a word or 
two with you? 
15 CiL God forbid els, sir; I pray you speake your pleasure. 

VaL The gentleman that parted from you, was he not 
of Manchester, his father iyuing there of good account? 

Cit. Yes, mary is he, sir. Why doe you aske^ Belike 
you haue had some acquaintance with him? 
20 Val. I haue been acquainted, in times past, but, through 

his double dealing, I am growen werie of his companie. For, 
be it spoken to you, he hath been acquainted with a poore 
millers daughter, and diuers tymes hath promist her marriage. 
But what with his delayes and flouts he hath brought her into 
25 such a taking that I feare me it will cost her her life. 

Cit. To be playne with you, sir, his father and I haue 
been of old acquaintance, and a motion was made betweene 
my daughter and his sonne, which is now throughly agreed 
vpon, saue onely the place appoynted for the mariagc, whether 
30 it shall be kept here or at Manchester; and for no other 
occasion he is now ridden. 

El. What hath he done to you, that you should speake 
so ill of the man? 

Val. Oh, gentlewoman, 1 crie you mercie: he is your 
35 husband that shalbe. 



4. Vm sure Chet. — 10. and so betake Chel. — II. [Exit J/J added 
by Del. — 27. beteewene A. — 28. now is Simp. — thoroughly Chet. 
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EL If 1 knew this to be true, he should not be my 
husband were he neuer so good. And therefore, good father, 
I would desire you to take the paines to beare this gentleman 
companie to Manchester, to know whether this be true or no. 

6V/. Now trust mee, gentleman, hoe deales with mee very 40 
hardly, knowing how well I ment to him; but I care not much 
to ride to Mant:heslt'r, to know whether his fathers will be he 
should dealt* with me so badly. Will it please you, sir, to 
go in? We will prcisc»ntly take horse and away. 

VaL If it please you to go in. He follow you presently. 45 

[Exit Klner and her father. 
Now shall 1 be reuenged on Manuilc^ and by this meanes 
get Em to my wife; and therefore I will strayght to her 
fathers, and informe them both of all that is hapned. 

[Exit, 

SCENE II. 

Enter William, the Ambassador of Denamarke, 
Dkmarch, and other attendants, 

Wm. What newes with the Denmarke Embassador? 

Efnl), Mary, thus: 
The King of Denmarke and my Soueraigne 
Doth send to know of thee what is the cause. 
That iniuriously, against the law of amies, 5 

Thou *st stolen away his onely daughter Blaunch, 

44. we' il presently Chet. — 45. Exeunt Eliner . . . Chet. — 46 — 48. Now 
shall I be revenged on faithless Manvile, \ And, by this means, fair Em will 
be revenged. \ Chet. — 47. to be my Simp. — to her fattier Del. — 48. lias 
happened. Simp. This alteration is quite uncalled for, as in the English of 
Shakespeare's time the intransitive verbs were more commonly used with is 
than with has. Cp. Abbott, s. 295. 

ScENK II. 2, 3. Forminj^ one line in Qq and Edd.; separated by El. — 
4. of the Qq. — 5, 6. Elze, who, very likely, is right in thinking the reiteration 
of onely in 11. 6 and 7 to be what the German critics call a * dittography ', 
alters (Notes, p. 19): That thou hast stoPn, against the law of arms \ In- 
juriously away his daughter Blanch, |. But, in our opinion, it would be 
better, not to separate away from its participle stoVn, and to read: That 
ihou hast stofn away, injuriously, \ Against the law of amies, his daughter 
Blanch L More conservative critics may perhaps prefer another proposal made 
by El. (p. 20): 77/rt/, *gainst the law of arms, injuriously \ Thou'st stoVn 
away his only daughter Blanch. - 6. Thou hast Qq. 
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The onely stay and comfort of his life? 

Therefore by me 

He willeth thee to send his daughter Blannch, 

10 Or else foorthwith he '11 leuy such an host» 

As soone shall fetch her in despite of thee. 

IFjw. Embassador, this answer I retorne thy king. 

He willeth me to send his daughter Blaunch, 

Saying, I conuaid her from the Danish court, 

15 That neuer yet did once as thinke thereof. 

As for his menacing and daunting threats, 

I nill regard him nor his Danish power; 

For if he come to fetch her foorth mv Realme 

I will prouide him such a banquet here, 

20 That he shall haue small cause to giue me thanks. 

I^mL Is this your answer, then? 

}Vm, It is; and so begone. 

Umif, I goe; but to your cost. [Exit Ambassador. 

Wm. Demarch, 

25 Our subiects, earst leuied in ciuill broyles. 

Muster foorthwith, for to defend the Realme. 

In hope whereof, that we shall finde you true. 

We freely pardon this thy late offence. 

Dem, Most humble thanks I render to your grace. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE UI. 

Enter the Miller and Valingfokd. 

Afil, Alas, gentleman, why should you trouble your selfe 
so much, considering the imperfections of my daughter, which 

8, 9. One line in Qq. — 9. El. thinks the same compositor's error as 
in 11. 6, 7 to have occurred here, his daughter Blanch having come down 
from 1. 6, or up from 1. 13; he, therefore, proposes to read: Therefore .... 
to send her. Chet. alters: Therefore » by me, he wills thee send her back. 
In placing Therefore by me in a separate line we have followed Del. and 
Simp. — 10. he will Qq and Simp., he'll Del. — 14. Saying-, a monosyllable 
here. — 15. yet once did Simp. — 17. Simp, reads, by mistake, I will regard. 
For the archaic form nill = ne will, cp. Tam., II. I. 273, and Haml., V. I. 19. — 
18. cofnes Del. — 24, 25. As one line in Qq; divided by Del. — 26. Must red 
Qq; corr. by Del. and Simp. 

ScKNK III. This scene is again printed as verse in the old copies. — 
Enter the Millie r. A. 
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is able to with -draw the loue of any man from her, as 
alreadie it hath done in her first choyce. Maister Manuile 
hath forsaken her, and at Chester shall be maried to a mans 5 
daughter of no little wealth. But if my daughter knew so 
much, it would goe verie neere her heart, I feare me. 

Va/. Father Miller, such is the en tyre affection to your 
daughter, as no misfortune whatsoeuer can alter. My fellow 
Mountney, thou seest, gaue quickly ouer; but I, by reason of 10 
my good meaning, am not so soone to be changed, although 
I am borne off with scornes and deniall. 

Enkr Em /o them. 

Mil, Trust me, sir, I know not what ten saie. My daughter 
is not to be compelled by me ; but here she comes her selfe : 
speake to her and spare not, for I neuer was troubled with 15 
loue matters so much before. 

Em, [Aside] Good Lord! shall I neuer be rid of this 
importunate man? Now must I dissemble blyndnes againe. 
Once more for thy sake, Manuile, thus am I inforced, because 
I shall complete my full resolued mynde to thee. Father, 20 
where are you? 

Mil, Here, sweet Em. Answer this gentleman, that would 
so fayne enioy thy loue. 

Em, Where are you, sir? will you neuer leaue this idle 
and vaine pursuit of loue? Is not England stor'd enough 25 
to content you, but you must still trouble the poore con- 
temptible mayd of Manchester? 

Val, None can content me but the fayre maide of Man- 
chester. 

Em, I perceiue loue is vainly described, that, being 30 
blynd himselfe, would haue you likewise troubled with a blinde 
wife, hauing the benefit of your eyes. But neither follow him 
so much in follie, but loue one in whom you may better 
delight. 



8. 'Qy, tny entire^ Simp. — Father » such is th^ entire Chet. — 9 — 12. 
My feUow .... denialh Omitted by Chet. — 10. quicly A. — 12. denials 
Del. — 13. dauQ-ht^r\s Chet. — 17. [Aside] added by Del. — 19. / njn 
Del. — in so reed A. — 25. enought A. — 26. still om. by Del. 
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35 VaL Father Miller, thy daughter shall haue honor by 

graunting mee her loue. I am a Gentleman of King Williams 
Court, and no meane man in King Williams fauour. 

Em. If you be a Lord, syr, as you say, you offer both 
your selfe and mee great wrong; yours, as apparant, in limit- 

40 ing your loue so vnorderly, for which you rashly endure re- 
prochement; mine, as open and euident, when, being shut 
from the vanities of this world, vou would haue me as an 
open gazing stock to all the world; for lust, not loue, leades 
you into this error. But from the one I will keepe me as well 

45 as I can; and yeeld the other to none but to my father, as 
I am bound by dutie. 

Val. Why, faire Em, Manuile hath forsaken thee, and 
must at Chester be married: which if I speake otherwise than 
true, let thy father speake what credibly he hath heard. 

50 Em, But can it be Manuile will deale so vnldndly to 

reward my iustice with such monstrous vngentlenes? Haue I 
dissembled for thy sake, and doest thou now thus requite it? 
In deed these many daies I haue not seen him, which hath 
made me marueile at his long absence. But, father, are you 

55 assured of the words he spake were concerning Manuile? 

MjL In sooth, daughter, now it is foorth I must needs 

confirme it: Maister Manuile hath forsaken thee, and at Chester 

must be married to a man's daughter of no little wealth. His 

owne father procures it, and therefore I dare credit it; and 

60 doe thou beleeue it, for trust me, daughter, it is so. 

Em, Then, good father, pardon the iniurie that I haue 

don to you, onely causing your griefe, by ouer-fond affecting 

a man so trotlilesse. And you likewise, sir, I pray hold me 

excused, as I hope this cause will allow sufficiently for mee: 

65 ]\Iy loue to Manuile, thinking he would requite it, hath made 

38. man in favour with my prince, Chet. — 39. your*s Chet. — 
41. which, being Del. — 41,42. shut out from Simp. — 42. of the world 
Del. — 42, 43. have me a gazing-stock Chet. — 44, 45. Pll keep me as I 
can Chet. — 49. credibly I have heard Del. — 54, 55. are you assured 
of the words he speak were true concerning Manvile'r Chet.; are you assured 
if the words he spake were true, concerning Manvile'r Del. — 56. Indeed, 
daughter, now it is such, I must Del. — 63. / pray you Del. 
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me double with my father and you, and many more besides, 
which 1 will no longer hyde from you: That inticing speeches 
should not beguile mee, 1 haue made my selfe deafe to any 
but to him; and lest any mans person should please mee 
more than his, I haue dissembled the want of my sight: Both 70 
which shaddowes of my irreuocable affections I haue not 
spar'd to confirme before him, my father, and ail other 
amorous soliciters — wherewith not made acquainted, 1 per- 
ceiue my true intent hath wrought mine owne sorrow, and 
seeking by loue to be regarded, am cut of with contempt, 75 
and dispised. 

Mil, Tell me, sweet Em, hast thou but fained all this 
while for his loue, that hath so descourteously forsaken thee? 

Em, Credit me, father, I haue told you the troth; where- 
with I desire you and Lord Valingford not to be displeased. 80 
For ought else 1 shall saie, let my present griefe hold me 
excused. But, may 1 Hue to see that vngratfull man iustly 
rewarded for his trecherie, poore Em would think her selfe 
not a little happie. Favour my departing at this instant; for 
my troubled thought desires to meditate alone in silence. 85 

[Exit Em. 

Val, Will not Em shew one cheerefull looke on Valingford? 

Mil, Alas, sir, blame her not; you see shee hath good 
cause, being so handled by this gentleman: And so He leaue 
you, and go comfort my poore wench as well as I may. 

[Exit the Miller. 
Val. Farewell, good father. 90 

[Exit Valingford. 



77. hut om. by Del. — 77, 78. all this only for his Chet. — 79. told 
you truth Chet. — 80. desire yon A. — 85. in silence om. by Chet. — 
88. being- so handled by this gentleman om. by Chet. — 89. as well as I 
may om. by Chet. — 90 Chet. adds the following rhyme couplet: O love! 
deceiving mirror, bane to joy, \ Who lights aflame, whose lustre will destroy |. 
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A C T \\ 

SCENE I. 

En/fr ZwEXO, King of Denmarke, with RosiUO 

and other attendants. 

Zweno, Rosilio, is this the place whereas 
The Dake William should meet mee? 

Ros. It is, and like yom- grace. 

Zweno, Goe, captaine! Away, regard the charge I gaae: 
5 See all our men be martialed for the fight; 
Dispose the wards, as lately was deuised; 
And let the prisoners, vTider seuerall gards. 
Be kept apart, v-ntill you heare from us. 
Let this suffice, vou know mv resolution. 
lO If William, Duke of Saxonie, be the man. 
That by his answer sent us, he would send 
Not words, but wounds; not parleis, but alaims. 
Most be desdder of this controuersie. 
Rosilio, stay with mee; the rest begone. [Exeunt, 

Enter William, and Drmarch -with other attendants, 

15 Wm, All but Demarch go shroud you out of sight; 

For He goe parley with the Prince my selfe. 

Dem, Should Zweno, by this parley, call you fourth, 

Vpon intent iniuriously to deale. 

This offereth too much oportunitie. 
20 Wm, No, no, Demarch, 

That were a breach against the law of Anues. 

Therefore be gone, and leaue vs here alone. [Exeunt. 



I. 1,2. Divided in Qq at WUlitim ; corr. by Del. — 3. atCt 
Del. — 10. Duke of Saxon Qq, Duke of Xormandv Chet. Saxony, as we 
have given in oar text, is written in the margin of the copy, which was used 
by Malone <the undated Q, Bodl. Libr.). — \\. he vtould seem Simp. conj. — 
13. deciders Del.; cp., however. As You Like It. III. 4. H seqq. : the oath of 
a lover is no stronger than the word of a tapster ; they are both the comfirtmer 
of f€Llse reckonings, — 15. Here begins another scene in Del.'s edition. But 
Zweno and Ros, remain on the stage, and IVm. and Dem. enter to them. — 
shroud yon Del. (a misprint). — 16. Far I Trill ^o parley Qq. For I wilt 
parley Del., For Fit go parley Simp. — 20 22. As three lines in Qq. ending 
breach ht'ifone alone ; corr. by Del. 
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I see that Zweno*s maister of his word. 

Zweno, William of Saxonie greeteth thee, 

Either well or yll, according to thy intent. 25 

If well thou wish to him and Saxonie, 

He bids thee frindly welcome as he can; 

If yll tlrou wish to him and Saxonie, 

He must withstand thy mallice as he may. 

Zweno* William, 30 

For other name and title giue 1 none 
To him, who, were he worthie of those honours 
That Fortune and his predecessors left, 
I ought, by right and humaine courtesie. 
To grace his style the duke of Saxonie; 35 

But, for I finde a base, degenerate mynde, 
I frame my speech according to the man, 
And not the state that he vnworthie holds. 

Wm, Herein, Zweno, doest thou abase thy state. 
To breake the peace which by our auncesters 40 

Hath heretofore been honourably kept. 

Zweno, And should that peace for euer haue been kept, 
Had not thy selfe been author of the breach: 
Nor stands it with the honor of my state. 
Or nature of a father to his childe, 45 

That I should so be robbed of my daughter. 
And not, vnto the vtmost of my power, 
Reuenge so intoUerable an iniurie. 

Wm, Is this the colour of your quarrell, Zweno? 
I well perceiue the wisest men may erre. 50 

And thinke you I conueied away your daughter Blaunch? 



23. In Del.'s edition Zwefto and Ros. reenter here. — Zweno is Qq. — 
24. ll'tV/iam of England Chet. — 26. to him, and England's crown. Chet. 
— 28. to him, and this my realm. Chet. — Saxanie A. — 30, 31. One line 
in Qq and Edd. — 34. common courtesy El. conj. — 35. To grdce his style 
with King of England. Chet. — To style his grace Simp.. — 39. abuse thy 
Del. — 42. El. proposes to read: And that peace should for ever' have been 
kept. — 44. of thy state Del. — 50. man Del. — 51. El. supposes Blaunch 
to have been inserted here by faulty anticipation from 1. 56. In the same 
critic's opinion the metre of this line might also he regulated by omitting 
either And or away (see Notes, p. 1 35 seq.). 

4* 
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Zweno, Art thou so impudent to deny thou didst, 
WTien that the proofe thereof is manifest? 
Wm, What proofe is there? 
55 Zweno, Thine owne confession is sufficient proofe. 

Wnu Did I confesse I stole your daughter Blaunch? 
Zwmo. Thou didst confesse thou hadst a Ladie hence. 
Wm. I haue, and do. 

Zweno. Why, that was Blaunch, my daughter. 

Wm. Nay, that was Mariana, 
60 WTio wTongfully thou detainest prisoner. 

Zweno. Shamelesse persisting in thy ill! 
Thou doest mayntaine a manifest vntroth. 
As shee shall iustifie vnto thy teeth. 
Rosilio, fetch her and the Marques hether. 

[Exit Rosiuo for Mariana. 
65 Wm. It cannot be 1 should be so deceiued. 

Dem. 1 heard this night among the souldiers 
Tliat in their watch they tooke a pensiue ladie, 
Who, at th' appoyntment of the Lord Dirot, 
Is yet in keeping. What shee is I know not: 
70 Onelv thus much I ouer- heard bv chance. 
Wm. And what of this? 

Dem. It may be Blaunch, the King of Denmarkes daughter. 
Wm. It mav be so: but on mv Ivfe it is not; 
Yet, Demarch, goe, and fetch her strayght [Exit Demakch. 

Enter RosiLio icnih the Marques. 

75 Ros. Pleaseth your highnes, here is the Marques and Mariana. 

Zweno. See here, Duke William, your competitors. 
That were consenting to my daughters scape: 
Let them resolue you of the truth herein. 
And here I vow and solemly protest. 



58. Printed as two lines in Qq and Del., as one line by Simp. — 60. 
Whom Del. — detainedst Chct. and Del. - 66. / Iteare B and Edd. — 68. 
the appoyntment Qq, th* appointment Chct. — 68, 69. Divided at keeping in 
Qq and Chct.; regulated by Del. — 70. ouer -hard Qq; corr. by Del. — 74. 
El. proposes to transpose Demarch and go. — Stage-direction added by El. 
- 78. rfso/ut you of the trueth hereing A. 
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That ill thy presence they shall lose their heds, 80 

Vnlesse I here whereas my daughter is! 

Wm, Oh, Marques Lubeck, how it grieueth me, 
That for my sake thou shouldest indure these bondes! 
I^e iudge, my soule, that feeles the martirdome! 

LuL Duke William, you know it*s for your cause 85 

It pleaseth thus the King to misconceiue of me, . 
And for his pleasure doth me iniurie. 

£n/er Demarch ztM the Ladie Blaunch. 

Dem, May it please your highnesse, 
Here is the Ladie whom you sent me for. 

Wm, Away, Demarch! what tellest thou me of Ladies? 90 
I so detest the dealing of their sex, 
As that I count a louers state to be 
The base and vildest slaueric in the world! 

I)em, What humors are these? Heres a straunge alteration! 

Ziveno, See, Duke William, is this Blaunch or no? 95 

\'ou know her if vou see her, I am sure. 

Win, /weno, 
I was deceiued, yea vtterly deceiued; 

Yet this is shee: this same is Ladie Blaunch. , 

And for mine error, here I am content 100 

To do whatsoeuer Zweno shall set downe. ' 
Ah, cruell Mariana, thus to vse 
The man which loued and hbnoured thee with's heart! 



85. it is ^q and Del., iVs Simp. - 86. // pleaseth th* King to mis- 
conceive of me El. conj. — 89. whom not in Qq; inserted on El.'s authority 
(Notes, p. 136). — 92,93. Divided at the base in Qq. — 93. vilest Chet. — 
r th* world Simp. — 94. As two lines in Chet., the first ending at these? |. 
— 95. See is to be considered as a monosyllabic foot. — 96. The words of 
ZWENo: You know her, if you see her bring to mind the title of Sam. 
Rowley's chronicle-history 'When you see me, you know me'. Compare Muce- 
dorus, I. 4. 62 (in Warnke and i'roescholdt's ed. T. 4. 30; p. 31) where the words 
oi Mouse: Why, then you know nobody, an you know not me seem to refer to 
the title of Tho. Hey wood's play *If you know not me, you know nobody*. — 
97, 98. Forming one line in Qq and Edd. — 99. El. proposes Yes for Yet, — 
lOi. whatever Simp.; whatsoeuer to be pronounced as a trisyllable. — 103. with 
his Qq and Del., with*s Simp. — thee so much Chet. 
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Mar. When first I came into your highnes court, 
105 And William oft importuning me of loue, 

I did deoise, to ease the griefe your daughter did sustain, 

Shee'Id meete Sir William masked, as I it were. 

This put in proofe did take so good ^ect. 

As yet it seemes his grace is not resolued, 
1 10 But it was I which he conueied awav. 

Wm, May this be true? It cannot be but true. 

Was 't Ladie Blaunch which I conueied awav ? 

Vnconstant Mariana, thus to deale 

With him which meant to thee nought but faith! 
1 15 Blaunch. Pardon, deere father, my folly es that are past, 

Wlierein I haue neglected thus my dutie, 

Wliich I in reuerence ought to shew your grace; 

For, led by loue, I thus haue gone astray, 

And now repent the errors I was in. 
1 20 Zweno. Stand vp, deare daughter. Though thy fault deserues 

For to be punisht in th* extremest sort. 

Yet loue, that couers multitude of sinns, 

Makes loue in parents winke at childrens faults. 

Sufficeth, Blaunch, thy father loues thee so, 
125 Thy follies past he knowes, but will not know. 



104. El. proposes unto your; cp. I. I. 78. — 105. often importing Qq, 
off importing Simp., oft importuninj^ El. conj. ; cp. III. 1. 81. - - 107. Shee 
should Qq, She* Id TEA. conj. — meet. Sir, William Chet. - III. Simp, pro- 
poses to read // cannot but be true. - 112. Was it Qq, JTas^t Del. and 
Simp. — 113, 114. Divided at Mariana \ in Qq; corr. by Del. — 114. nought 
is to be pronounced as a dissyllable; cp. Which ^Ise \ would fr^e " have wro 
ught. All I is w^ll |, Macb. II. i. 19, quoted by Abbott, s. 484, p. 381 (El., 
Jahrb., XV, 349). — 115. Almost the same line {Pardon, dear father, the 
follies that are pasl) occurs in The London Prodigal (Doubtful Plays of Wm. 
Shakespeare, cd. Moltke ; Leipzig, Tauchnitz) V. i . (p. 276). — are pas Del. (a 
misprint). — 116. thus not in Qq, added by Del. — this my duty Chet. — 
me dutie A. — I18. For led by loue Qq and Simp.; the punctuation added 
by the prcs. Edd. — Forled by love Del. ; the verb forlead, however, occurs 
so seldom in the Elizabethan literature, that we have not ventured to admit 
the reading of Del. into the text. See Nares, Gloss., and Halliwell, Diet, of 
Arch, and Prov. Words, s. v. — 121. the Qq. — 122. multitudes Chet. — 
1 23. Makes loving parents Chet. and Del. — 1 24. Suffice it Simp. conj. ; but 
sufficeth without // often occurs in Shak. 
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And here, Duke William, take my daughter to thy wife, 
For well I am assured shee loues thee well. 

Wm. A proper coniunction! 
As who should say, lately come out o' th' fy«r, 
I would go thrust my selfe into the flame. 130 

Let Maistres nice go saint it where shee list, 
And coyly quaint it with dissembling face; 
I hold in scorne the fooleries that they vse: 
I being free, will ne*er subiect my selfe 
To any such as shee is underneath the sunne. 135 

Z7veno, Refusest thou to take my daughter to thy wife? 
I tell thee, Duke, this rash deniall may bring 
More mischiefe on thee then thou canst auoyd. 

Wm. Conseit hath wrought such generall dislike, 
Through the false dealing of Mariana, 140 

That vtterly 1 doe abhor their sex. 
They're all disloyall, vnconstant, all vniust: 
Who tryes as 1 haue tryed, and findes as I haue found. 
Will say there's no such creatures on the ground. 

B launch. Vnconstant Knight, though some deserue no trust, 145 
Thers others faithfull, louing, loyall, and iust! 

Enier to them Valingfokd wiih Em and the Miller, and 
MouNTXEY, and Manuile, and Elner. 

Wm. How now Lord Valingford, what makes these women here? 

Val. Here be two women, may it please your grace, 
That are contracted to one man, and are 
In strife whether shall haue him to their husband. 150 

Wm.-" Stand foorth, women, and saie 
To whether of you did he first giue his faith. 

Em. To me, forsooth. 



128, 129. Divided at say \ in Qq; corr. by Del. — 128. coniuntion A. 
— 129. of the Qq, o' th' pros. Edd. — 132. cryly Del. (a misprint). — 134. 
neuer Qq, ne^er Del. — 135. such as om. Simp. conj. — 137, 138. Divided 
at deniall in Qq; corr. by Del. — 141. abhor the sex Chet. — J 42. they are 
Qq, theyWe Del. — 143. Two lines in Qq, the first ending at tryed |; corr. 
by Del. — 145. though same De]. (a misprint). — 146. and om. by Chet. — 
148. J/ere ts two Del. — 149, 150. Divided at man \ in Qq. — 150. to her 
husband Simp. — 152. first give faith Chet. — 153. To me, my liege. Chet. 
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EL To me, my gracious I.x)rd. 
155 ^'m, Speake, Manuile: to whether didst thoo giue diy fioCfa? 
Man. To saie the troth, this maid had 6rst my lone. 
EL Yea, Manuile, but there was no witnesse by. 
Em. Thy conscience, Manuile, is a hundred witnesses. 
EL Shee hath stolne a conscience to seme her owne 
160 tume; but you are deceiued, yfisiith, he will none of you. 
Man. Indeed, died Lord, so deere I held her loue 
As in the same I put my whole delight; 
But some impediments, which at that instant 
Hapned, made me forsake her quite; 
165 For which I had her fathers franke consent 
Wm. What were th' impediments? 
Man. Whv, shee could neither heare nor see. 
Wm. Now shee doth both. Mayden, how were you cured? 
Em, Pardop, my I^rd, He tell your grace the troth, 
170 Be't not imputed to me as discredit. 

I loued this Manuile so much, that still my thought, 
When he was absent, did present to mee 
The forme and feature of that countenance 
Uliidi I did shrine an vdoll in mine heart 
175 And neucr could I see a man, methought. 
That equald Manuile in my partiall eye. 
Nor was there any loue l>et^veelle us lost. 
But that I held the same in high regard, 
Vntill repaire of some ^•nto our house, 
180 Of whom my Manuile grew thus iealous 
.•Vs if he tooke exception, 1 vouchsafed 
To heare them speake, or saw them when they came: 



155. y<ii//A A. - 158. yA omits is. By a mistake Simp, gives is a 
thousand witnesses as the reading of (JB. — 159, 1 60. Printed as two lines 
in Qq, the first ending at tume. — 163. Ending at hapned in Qq. — 166. 
the impediments Qq, th^ impediments Simp. — 168. Two lines in Chet., ending 
both I cured . — 170. Be it Qq, Be't Del. — 171. me thought Qq, mythought 
Del., methought Simp. The emendation my thought is to be found in the 
margin of yA, written by the same hand as above, 1. 10. As to the use of 
me for my in A, cp. III. 6. 9, and V. I. 1 16. — 173. The frame atui Del. — 
174. in my heart B. — l8o. ieaious is to be pronounced as a trisyllable 
[}eal-i-ou,\)\ cp. S. Walker, Vcrsif., p. 154 scqq.. El. Jahrb., XV, 350. 
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On which 1 straight tooke order with my selfe, 

To voyde the scrupule of his conscience, 

By counterfaiting that I neither saw 185 

Nor heard, any wayes to rid my hands of them. 

All this I did to keepe my Manuiles loue, 

Which he vnkindly seekes for to reward. 

Man, And did my Em, to keepe her faith with mpe, 
Dissemble that shee neither heard nor sawe? 190 

Pardon me, sweet Km, for I am onely thine! 

Em, Lay off thy hands, disloyall as thou art I 
Nor shalt thou haue possession of ray loue, 
That canst so' finely shift thy matters off! 
Put case I had been blind, and could not see — 195 

As often times such visitations falles 
That pleaseth (iod, which all things doth dispose — 
Shouldest thou forsake me in regard of that? 
I tell thee Manuile, hadst thou been blinde. 
Or deafe, or dumbe, 200 

Or else what impediments might befall to man, 
Em would haue loued, and kept, and honoured thee; 
Yea, begg*d, if wealth had faylde, for thy releefe. 

Man, Forgiue me, sweet Em! 

Em, I do forgiue thee, with my heart, 205 

And will forget thee too, if case 1 can: 
But neuer speake to race, nor seeme to know mee! 

Man, Then farewell, frost! farewell a wench that will! 
Now, Elner, I am thine owne, my gyrh 

El, Myne, Manuile? thou neuer shalt be myne. 210 

185, 186. Divided at heard \ in Qq; our division has been proposed by 
El. — 196. visitation Del. — 199. El. proposes haddest for hadst. — 200 — 
203. In Qq the lines end impediments \ kept \ faylde \ releefe |. — 201. The 
line is to be scanned : Or else \ what ^mped \ ^ments might \ &c. See Jahrb., 
XV, 350. It is therefore unnecessary to read with Simp.: Or what impediments 
else might befal man. — 205* / do forgive with all my heart. Del. — 207. 
now seem Del. (a misprint). — 208. Printed as two lines in Qq, ending frost \ 
will \. — Del.'s and Simp.'s transposition Well-fare a wench is an unneces- 
sary alteration of the text, farewell having a shifting accent; cp. K. John, 
III. 3. 17; Mucedorus, III. 4. 34; see also above, II. i. 157, and Abbott, s. 
475» P- 361- — 209. We must either pronounce Elner as a trisyllable (Eliner)^ 
or consider the line with Simp, as a verse of four accents, and read /*m. 
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I SO detest thy villanie, 

That whilest I Hue I will abhor thy companie! 

Man, Is't come to this? Of late Pd choyce of twaine, 
On either side, to haue me to her husband, 
215 And now am vtterly reiected of them both. 
VaL My Lord, 
This gentleman stood something in our light. 
When time was; now I thinke it not amisse 
To laugh at him that sometime scorned at vs. 
220 Mount Content my Lord, inuent the forme. 
VaL Then thus. 

\Vm, I see that women are not genera 11 euils, 
Blaunch is faire: methinkes 1 see in her 
A modest countenance, a heauenly blush. 
225 Zweno, receiue a reconciled foe, 

Not as thy friend, but as thy sonne-in-law. 
If so that thou be thus content. 

Zweno, 1 ioy to see your grace so tractable. 
Here, take my daughter Blaunch; 
230 And after my desease the Denmarke Crowne. 

Wni, Now, sir, how stands the case with you? 
Man, I partly am perswaded as your grace is; 
Mv Lord, he*s best at ease that medleth least. 
Val, Sir, may a man 
235 Be so bold as to craue a word with you? 

Ma7i, Yea, two or three. What are they? 
Val, 1 say, this maid will haue thee to her husband. 
Mount, And 1 say this: and thereof will 1 lay 
An hundred pound. 



213. Is it Qq, IsH Del. — / had (Jq. - 216 — 218. My Lord, this 
gentleman, when time was, \ Stood something in our tight, \ And now I thintu 
it not amisse \ Qq; we have adopted El.'s arrangement. — 221. El. thinks 
the conclusion of the play to be corrupt, or, at least, in great disorder. He 
proposes to arrange the lines that follow in this way: 221, 234 — 254, 231 — 
233, 222—230, 255 — 278. For further particulars see Jahrb., XV, 351 scq. — 
233. he IS Qq, he*s Chet. and Simp. — 234, 235. Divided at bold \ in Qq. — 
238, 239. Forming one line in Qq. — 238 — 240. thereof . . . whereon, a striking 
example for the free interchange between on and o/. See Doctor Faustus, cd. 
Ward, note to II. 15, p. 142 seq., and Abbott, s. 181. 
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Val, And I say this: whereon He lay as much. 240 

Man, And I say neither: what say you to that? 

Mount, If that be true, then are we both deceiued. 

Man, Why, it is true, and you are both deceiued. 

Lub, In mine eyes this* tlie properest wench ; 
Might 1 aduise thee, take her to thy wife! 245 

Zweno, It seemes to me, shee hath refused him. 

Lub. Why, theres the spite. 

Zweno, If one refuse him, yet may he haue the other. 

LuL He'll aske but her good will, and all her friends. 

Zweno, Might I aduise thee? Let them both alone. 250 

Man, Yea, thats the course, and thereon will I stand; 
Such idle love hencefoorth I will detest. 

Val, The foxc will eat no grapes, and why? 

Mount, I know full well, because they hang too bye. 

Wm, And may it be a Millers daughter by her birth? 255 
I cannot thinke but shee is better borne. 

Val, Sir Thomas Goddard hight this reuerent man 
Famed for his virtues, and his good successe, 
Whose fame hath been renowmed through the world. 

Wtn, Sir Thomas Goddard, welcome to thy Prince; 260 
And, faire Em, frolike with thy good father; 
As glad am I to find Sir Thomas Goddard, 
As good Sir Thomas Treford, on the plaines. 
He like a sheepheard, and thou our countrie Miller. 

Mil, And longer let not Goddard Hue a day 265 

Than he in honour loves his soueraigne. 

Wvi, % liut say, Sir Thomas, shall I giue thy daughter? 

240. / will Qq, 77/ Del. and Simp. — 242. we are Del. — 244, 245. 
Printed as three lines in Del. and Simp., ending eyes \ thee \ wife !. We 
have retained the arrangement of the original and printed the lines according 
to El.'s corrections. The old copies read this is for this* and unto for to. 
As to the contraction this\ see S. Walker, Versif., p. 80 seqq., and Abbott, 
s. 461. — 244. In my eyes Del. — 248. he may Del. — 249. He will Qq, 
He'll Del. — 255. may*t Simp. — 259. renowned throughout the world, 
Chet. — 261. Simp., in order to improve the metre, inserts thou 9S.\,tx frolic. 
This insertion, however, seems needless, as the line may perhaps be scanned 
thus: And \ fair Em \ frolic \ with thy \ good fa \ ther. See El., Jahrb., 
XV, 352. — 262. / am Del. — 263. Edmund Troferd Del., Edmond Treford 
Simp. — 264. and om. by Del. 
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Mil, Sir Thomas (joddard, and all that he hath, 
Doth rest at th* pleasure of your Maiestie. 
270 Wm, And what sayes Em to louely Valingford? 
It seemed he loued you well, that for your sake 
Durst leaue his King. 

Em, Em restes at the pleasure of your highnes; 
And would I were a wife for his desert 
275 Wm, Then here. Lord Valingford, receiue faire Em. 
Here take her, make her thy espoused wife. 
Then goe we in, that preparation may be made, 
To see these nuptials solemly performed. 

[Exeunt all, Sound Drummes and Trumpets, 

268. Sir Thomas nol in Qq; added by Simp. — 269. the Qq. — 270. 
says lovely Em to Valingford r Del. - 271, 272. Divided at seell \ in Qq. — 
271. // seem^s Del. — 272. Darst Del. — 273. rests B. — 274. Chet. adds 
aline: I know his merit, and I know his truth. — 275. Printed as two lines 
in Qq, ending Valingford , Em . -- 276. Chet. inserts two lines: Val. / 
take her as the treasure of my life. \ Em. .And with this Itand I give thee 
all my heart. — 278. Chet. ends the play with the ibllowing rhyme couplet: 
Thus war tumultuous flies to banishment. And England's breast is fraught 
with rich content. 



The End. 



APPENDIX. 

A. II. Sc. 2. In all probabilit)*, the whole scene was originally 
written in verse. Prof. Elze (Notes, p. 1 28 seqq.) has tried to restore 
the shape in which, in his opinion, it came from the author's pen. 
His arrangement is, as follows: 

Mar, Trust me, my Lord, Pm sorry for your hurt. 

Lub. Gramercy, madam; but it is not great. 
Only a thrust, prick'd with a rapier's point. 

Mar, How grew the quarrel, my Lord? 

Lub, Sweet, for thv sake. 

There was last night two maskers in our company, 
Myself the foremost; the others strangers were 
'Mongst which, when th'music 'gan to sound the measures. 
Each masker made choice of his lady; and one, 
More forward than the rest, stept towards thee; 
Which I perceiving 

Thrust him aside and took thee out mvself. 
But this was taken in so ill a part 
That at my coming out of the court-gate, 
With justling together, it was my chance to be 
Thrust into th'arm. The doer thereof, because 
He was th'original cause of the disorder. 
At th' inconvenient time, was presently 
Committed, and is this morning sent for hither 
To answer th'matter; and here, 1 think, he comes. 

Enter William the Conqueror with a Jailor. 

What, Sir Robert of Windsor? How now! 

Win, Conq, Y faith, a prisoner; but what ails your arm? 
Lub, Hurt by mischance last night. 
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IVm, Conq, What? Not in the raask at the court-gate? 

Luh, Yes, trust me, there. 

Wm, Conq. Why then, my Lord, 1 thank you for my lodging. 

Lub. And 1 you for my hurt, if it were so. 
Keeper, away! 
I here discharge you of your prisoner. [Exit Keeper. 

Wm, Conq, Lord Marquess! 
You offer'd me disgrace to shoulder me. 

Liib. Sir ! 
I knew you not, and therefore pardon me, 
And th'rather as it might be alleged to me 
Of mere simplicity, to see another 
Dance with my mistress, disguised, myself in presence. 
But seeing it was our haps to damnify 
Each other unwillingly, let's be content 
With both our harms and lay the fault where 't was. 
And so be friends. 

Wm, Conq, V faith, I am content with my night's lodging. 
If you be with your hurt. 

Lub. Not that I have't, 

But I'm content to forget how I came by't. 

Wm, Conq, My Lord, 
Here comes the lady Blanch, let us away. 

Enter BLANCH. 

Lub, With right good will. [To Mariana] Lady, will you stay? 

Mar, Madam — [Exeunt William the Conqueror and Lubeck, 

Blanch, Mariana, as Tm grieved with thy presence. 
So am I not offended for thy absence. 
And, were it not a breach to modesty. 
Thou shouldest know before I left thee. 

Mar, [Aside] How near this humour is akin to madness! 
If you hold on to talk as you begin, 
'S'ouYe in a pretty way to scolding. 

Blanch, To scolding, huswife? 

Mar, Madam, here comes one. 

Enter a Messenger ivith a Letter, 

Blanch, There does indeed. Fellow, wouldst thou 
Have anything with anybody here? 
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Aless, 1 have a letter to deliver to the Lady Mariana. 

Blanch. Give it me. 

Mess, There must none but she have it. 

[Blanch snatcheth the letter from him, 

Blanch, Go to, foolish fellow. [Exit Messenger, 

And, therefore, to ease the anger I sustain, 
ril be so bold to open it. What's here? 
'Sir Robert greets you well!' 

You, mistress, his love, his life? Oh, amorous man. 
How he his new mistress entertains. 
And on his old friend Lubeck doth bestow 
A homed nightcap to keep in his wit. 

Mar, Madam, 
Though you discourteously have read my letter, 
Yet, pray you, give it me. 

Blanch, Then take it, there, and there, and there. 

[She tears it. Exit Blanch, 

Mar, How far doth this differ from modestv! 
Yet I will gather up the pieces, which, 
Haply, may show to me th' intent thereof. 
Though not the meaning. 

[She gathers up the pieces and joins them, 
[Reads] * Your servant and love. Sir Robert of Windsor, alias 
William the Conqueror, wisheth long health and happiness.* 
Is this then William the Conqueror 
Shrouded under th' name of Sir Robert of Windsor? 
Were he the monarch of the world, he should 
Not dispossess my Lubeck of his love. 
Therefore Til to the court, there, if I can. 
Close to be friends with Lady Blanch, thereby 
To keep my love, my Lubeck, for myself. 
And further the Lady Blanch in her own suit, 
As much as c*er I may. 



E. Karkas, Printer, Halle. 
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